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‘« The foundation of every State is the education of its youth.’’—Dionysius. 


SILENT WORKE 
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JOAQUIN MILLER. 


‘* Sierras, and eternal tents 
Of snow that flash o’er battlements 
Of mountains | my land of the sun, 
Am I not true? Have I not done 
All things for thee, for thee alone, 
O sun-land, sea-land, thou, mine own ?”’ 


HUS sang our Western poet, Joaquin 
Miller, in praise of his beloved land 
during a spell of homesickness when 
far away in a foreign country. And 
ever since I read the beautiful lines 
and felt their elevating influence, 
an irresistible longing to see the 
author seemed to have taken com- 
plete possession of me. Though I 
well knew that few people succeeded 
in forcing their way into his presence, 
the thought that possibly I might be 
an exception to the rule, if only I 

could summon up plenty of courage, spurred me 
on. 
So,on May 15th last, a friend from the 
University of California and I started for the 
abode of the poet some ten miles from this place. 
Reaching the city of Oakland, which is just across 
the bay from San Francisco, we took a trolley car 
and were soon speeding through a country made 
beautiful by the rich growth of shrubbery and 
natural resources. During the trip somespecula- 
tion was indulged in as to the successful outcome 
of our journey ; but then as we alighted from the 
carat the foot of a hill and were informed by a 
man in a buggy that the poet was at home, we 
took heart and all thought of possible disappoint- 
ment seemed to have vanished from us. 
_ In ascending the hill we followed a long, wind- 
ing path, lined on eithe: side with wild flowers 
of astonishing variety, while now and then a 
gentle breeze would waft the sweet scent of the 
eucalyptus leaves, which are profuse in that lo- 
cality, up our nostrils. It was a long uphill 
walk, yet nonetheless enjoyable, for our hearts 
were filled to overflowing with that divine feel- 
ing of freedom, which possesses one relieved from 
the monotony of duty. for the time being, and 
who anticipates the fulfillment of a desire long 
nourished within his simple heart. 


TRENTON, N. J., NOVEMBER, 1902, 


Visit to the 
Poet 
Joaquin Miller. 


THE POET’S FUTURE GRAVE. 


In the meantime, panting and almost breathless 
we reached the ‘‘ Hights,’’ as the poet calls the 
place, and looked around fora sign of life. All 
was quiet save for the occasional twitter of a bird, 
and the melody of a songster of the wood. Four 
small cottages stood in the back ground overlook- 
ing the placid waters of the Pacific. To one of 
these, whose door was thrown wide open, we 
ventured, and there to our astonishment and joy 
was the object of our journey. He was lying on 
his bed reading a magazine. That is the way he 
studies. When he saw us, he said: ‘‘Say, gen- 
tlemen, are any children with you?’’ After we 
had assured him that we were alone, he continued, 
‘You are perfectly welcome to look around at your 
leisure. The reason I asked ifchildren were along 
is that the boys who come often displace the stones 
in my fences and roll them down hill. It is ex- 
pensive keeping the fences in repair. But come 
in, gentlemen, and I will show you some skins 
from Alaska.”’ 

We entered and the good old poet gave us a 
hearty handshake. His great blue eyes, long 
beard, profuse growth of hair, and tall, graceful 
figure go to make him the very picture of a typi- 
cal western man, His voice is liquid, musical— 
almost sad; his demeanor, that is, his manner, 
his expression of countenance and emotions so 
noticeable, bespeak his calling. A prominent 
forehead indicates his intellectual attainments. 

He showed usa beautiful robe made from rein- 
deer skins, which he had secured from Alaskan In- 
dians while hunting gold during the famous rush 
to that region a few years ago. The thread used 
was from the sinew of reindeer, and the buttons 
were of Alaskan gold nuggets. Ittook five years 
to complete the article. The poet highly prizes 
it because it was used by him during his terrible 
journey over famous Chilcoot Pass—where sev- 
eral of his toes were frozen off. After showing 
us. several other articles, such as Alaskan boots, 
made of walrus hide, pictures, weapons, etc., he 
told us that we could wander at will around the 
place. We wereonly too glad to take advantage 


_ of the opportunity. 


Within two hundred yards of the poet’s cottage, 
and on an elevation surrounded by trees, brushes, 
and stones, stands a tomb anda lonely grave. 
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JOAQUIN MILLER’S AUTOGRAPH. 


The former was built by the poet himself and now 
contains the body of his favorite daughter who 
was Maud Miller, the well-known actress, and 
whose death occured a few years ago under 
circumstances that were quite sad. He himself 
will also occupy the tomb when he shall have 
ceased to live. The tomb is roughly built of 
stone and mortar, and is rather immense, stand- 
ing about eight feet high. The solitary grave 
beside it is marked with the following pathetic in- 
scription: ‘‘To the Unknown.’’ Much mystery 
surrounds this particular resting place. Butthe 
thoughts that possess one, the feeling of loneli- 
ness, and, withal, the gloomy shadows that pass 
in rapid review before his mind as he lingers 
within that solitary enclosure! Is it not suffici- 
ent admonition to make even the roughest of men 
to think of his own selfish existence, and force a 
repentance of his-wicked living were that hitherto 
impossible ? 

Leaving the gloomy place, we stepped into an 
open space and viewed the beautiful scenery to. 
the west. There was the great expanse of water, 
the peaceful Pacific, San Francisco Bay, alive 
with the white sails of pleasure craft, and Golden 
Gate strait which year after year the setting 
autumn sun turns into a beautiful streak of gold. 

As we were wandering. around an old cabim 
nearby we met an aged woman. She was evid- 
ently aware of our presence before we approach- 
ed her—and tried to evade us. But we succeeded 
in drawing her into a conversation. She then 
remarked that we looked quite handsome, and 
finally commenced to talk about the famous poet. 

She turned out to be his mother! When press- 
ed as to the poet’s age, she said that he himself 
would never tell, but he had already passed three 
score years. She also voluntarily admitted that 
she herself was eighty-six years old. We were 
then asked to accompany her around the cabin 
as she wished to show us what she had accom- 
plished in the matter of gardening. She next 
plucked some beautiful tea roses and placed them 
in our coat lapels, and said she would never for- 
get us. We wanted to see the poet once more, 
but were afraid we might bother him. But the 
good old lady said that we ‘‘were gentlemen and 
were perfectly welcome.’’ 
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Bidding her adieu, we again started for the 
ypoet’s cottage. When we appeared at the door- 
way, he called out: “‘Well, gentlemen, have you 
enjoyed yourselves?’’ ‘We assured him that we 
had, and then asked the significance of the in- 
scription on the lone grave. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then said in a low voice: ‘‘Poets 
have feelings sometimes. Let us say (and here he 
braced up) To the Unknown God ?’’ When ask- 
ed for his autograph he kindly consented, writ- 
‘ing with a goose quill, and decorating it with 
Esquimo characters meaning ‘‘welcome.’’ 

Our visit concluded, we shook hands with the 
venerable ‘‘Poet of the Sierras,’’ who had by his 
kindness made pleasant and profitable for us, a 
day of days which we shall ever remember. 

WINFIED S. RUNDE. 

BERKELEY, CAL. 
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THE SOUTHERN HOME OF THE ROOSE- 
VELTS. 


“Old Riceboro”’ and Its Natural Charms, 


BY JULIA KING. 


UST before the fearful tragedy at Buf- 
falo, which electrified the whole 
civilized world, a whisper reached us 
here in Georgia that the famous 
Theodore Roosevelt, on his tour 

|. through the South, would come to 
Liberty county to visit the scenes as- 
sociated with his ancestry—‘‘Cedar 
Hill House’’, near Riceboro—the 
oldest house in the old historic 
county of Liberty ( formerly St. 
John’s parish ). This was always a 

landmark, and is now attracting special attention, 
as it was here that Martha Stewart, the grand- 
mother of Theodore Roosevelt, spent many of her 
girlhood days. 

The house of her brother, Gen. Dan Stewart, 
stands, set back among the glorious old oaks, 

_embowered in. trees of Camellia japonica. In 

‘wintry days the garden is a wilderness of bloom, 

the pathway all ablaze with yellow daffodils, 
while in the background flows the New Port River, 
and away in the distance looms up the old Rice- 

‘boro bridge, itself historic. In the long ago, 

here stood a téwn—*‘‘Old Riceboro Town’’—de- 

‘riving its name from the vast quantities of rice 

exported, Before thé day of the railroad and 
steamboats, sailin g vessels came up to this 

_ bridge, bearing’ away great quantities of rice and 

cotton. Over Riceboro: ‘bridge passed the wealth 
of the. county, and, according to Stevens’ ‘‘His- 
tory‘of, Georgia’’, the parish of St. John possessed 
nearly one- third of the entire wealth ‘of the pro- 
‘vince at the time of the breaking out of the War 
“of the Revolution. Here stands the old deserted 
inn, in ruins, doors and windows blown in and 
out, fit habitation for bats and owls, all darkness 

‘and desolation within, and full of dreary echoes. 

How hard to realize that here was once a gay 
‘little town, and this ruined inn, the ‘Halfway 
House’” betwéen Darien and Savannah, flung 
wide its doors to the rich and gay, and to many 
distinguished visitors. 

Among the names of the prominent men who 
figured in its annals we find the names of Gen. 
Dan Stewart, Martha Stewart, the sister of Gen. 
Stewart, married to Senator Elliot, and their 
daughter, Susan Elliott, who was a great belle. 
‘Their home was at ‘“ Laurel View’’, oh the Mid- 
way, the beautiful river that divides Liberty and 
Bryan counties. 

At ‘‘Laurel View’’ the river, beautiful as ever, 
lies like a sword unsheathed, glittering in the 
sunlight—but the groves of glorious laurel trees 
have fallen before vandal hands, and a pile ofred 
bricks is all that marks the place where stood the 
home so famous for its hospitality. 

The widow of Senator Elliot, whose mother, a 
Maxwell, was in St. John’s parish when ‘the 
Puritans came, married James Stephens Bulloch 
(who was a grandson of Archibald Bulloch pat- 
riot, and the first governor of Georgia under a 

"free government), theirdaughter, Martha Bulloch, 

when living in Boswell, Georgia, married Theo- 

,dore Roosevelt, of New York, and their son is 

“now president of our great republic. 
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As throwing additional light upon the above, 
the following bit of’ genealogical history is pre- 
sented showing Presidént. Roosevelt to be the 


twelfth lineal descendant of theemigrant, Andrew - 


De Veaux, of Chateu De Veaux, France: 


Andrew De Veaux Hannah Palmer 
Stephen De Veaux Esther Gignellist 
Stephen De Veaux Anne Peyrs 
Gabrella Esther De Veaux © John Huger 
Anne Clover Huger Wm. S. Elliott 

( Annie Huger Elliott Kate Elliott 

| Wm. Savage Elliott My sister and brother 
7 Col.JamesDeVeaux Archibald Bulloch 
8 James Bulloch Anne Irvine 

9 James Bulloch Martha Stewart 
10 Martha Bulloch Theodore Roosevelt 
11 Theodore Roosevelt 


DA nbwn 


Genealogy of DeVeaux 
copied from families of 
Beilinger and De Veaux 
and Dr, Joseph Bulloch. 


Having shown this much of our President’s 
ancestory, we may now interest the readers of 
the WorKER still more by pointing out that two 
of the children of William S. Elliott, who mar- 
ried Annie Glover Huger, are deaf. They are 
the Misses Annie Huger Elliott and Kate Elliott, 
both known to many of us. They are graduates 
of the Philadelphia and Columbia [Kendall 
Green] Schools. They have held government 
positions for a number of years, under successive 
administrations, the former asa clerk in the Dead 
Letter Office, Post Office Department and the 
latter in a similar position in the Pension Office. 
In their respective departménts both are very 
popular, being intelligent as well as handsome 
and displaying more than ordinary efficiency. 
Among other of their relations who have won 
national repute are Senator J. L. McLaurin and 
Representative William Elliott, both of South 
Carolina. Their only brother, William Savage 
Elliott, isliving in Philadelphia. There are sev- 
eral deaf male clerks in the national service, but 
none ofthem have so much influence at their com- 
mand as the Misses Elliott. 


(Andrew De Veaux 
and James De Veaux 
being brothers.) 


Jas, S. REIDER. 


A PSALM OF LIVING, 
(After Longfellew’s Psalm of Life) 


Tell me not when dry leaves rumble 
“Life is but an empty dream, ”’ 
For a man’s a dolt to grumble 
While of pie Fall brings the cream. 


“Life is real, life_is earnest ”’ 
If the pantry be its goal ; 

Hither often nian Treturneth 
Howe’er-weary be. His:selé. 


Not for bread and not for butter 
Does: he thitWer wend his way, 
But fer pie—just hear him mutter 

,‘ This is Biddy’s baking day! ” 


Lives of good cooks all remind us | 
They can make this life sublime 

If, departing, just behind them 
Leave us pumpkin pies in line. 

Pies that some poor famished brother 
Wandering o’er-Life’s empty main, 

Eating first one then another— 
Chant abroad our Biddy’s fame. 


Biddy dear, cheer up, be doing, 
Bake pies early, bake pies late ; 

Put the golden pumpkin stewing ; 
Grace with pie our empty plate ! ‘ 


GERTRUDE M. Downey. 
LANCASTER, November 2, 1902. 


Chicago. 


In the Sz/ent Herald, the new periodical issued 
by the Chicago Deaf-Mute Misson, the church 
people have atreasure. It is'a monthly and is 
printed at the pastor’s residence, a Gordon press 
and the usual accessories making up the up-to- 
date outfit. 

John Heinlein, who owing to failing health 
removed to a farm in Michigan some time ago 
after a continuous residence and employment of 
twenty years~in Pullman, lately returned to 
Chicago in hopes of being ‘able to work at the 


~ automatic Electire Co. through the winter months. 


He remained only fivedays when another break- 
down being threatened he was obliged to return 
to the country. 


--appointed to arrange for 


The Ladies’and Pastor's Aid Society at its 
November meeting among other things discuss- 
ed the forming ofa literary branch similiar to the 
a‘Lit’’ of the Pas-a-Pas club, a committee was 
such organization. 
The Aid Society is in excellent condition and do- 
ing considerable good in certain quarters. I hope 

in a future letter to give a more detailed ac- 
count of its objects, etc., together with cuts of 
the officers. Among the society’s chief coming 


events the most longed for is naturally the annual 
‘«Christmas Tree.”’ 

Miss Fredia Bauman, way offin Guthrie, Okla. 
writers friends here that she likes her work at 
he school and is in the best of health. 


‘ 
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REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET, Pee H.D. 


BY EDWIN ALLAN HODGSON. 
\ 


“Go ye into all the world ard preach the Gagbel unto 
‘évery creatiire.’’—Mark site ihe s 


For threescore years: ‘he ‘tenes the wuss order 
With trust sublime ; 4.‘ | 


4. i 


‘White-haired and worn he eee tapon life’s 


border, 
Then crossed the ling. | Li \ 


He led men on to noble aspirations, ,;-, 
With gentle mien ; 

Calm-poised, he met lifé’s storms and tribulations 
With brow serene. 


He did the Masters’s work with love unbounded 
By narrow creeds, 

His simple faith, sincere and firmly founded, 
Was shown by deeds. 


He comforted the sick, the poor he aided, 
Soothed sorrow’s tears, 

Forgave the sinner (but the sin upbraided) 
Through long, long years. 


He won their hearts to God by gentle preaching — 
By love-born powers— 

Not Sinai’s thunders, but the Saviour teaching 
Midst Syrian flowers. 


Now ended is life’s path of faith and duty, 
In patience trod, , 

In perfect bliss, mid all-effulgent beauty, 
He’ lives won, God. 
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ELEANOR MARY PAarren, 


Born June 3, 1859 


Died July 13, 1902 
Seneca, II. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mrs. Eleanor Mary Patten, formely of Jackson- 
ville, Ill., who died recently in Los Angeles, Cal., 
‘was one of the most widely known deaf-mute la- 
dies of the United States, both on account of her 
personal charms and more especially of those 
endearing qualities of mind and heart, that made 
her beloved by all who came in contact with her. 
The Los Angeles Times, referring to her decease, 
gave an extended notice from which we clip the 
following: 

‘‘Mrs. Eleanor M. Patten was a deaf-mute lady 
of unusual attainments and brilliancy known 
and beloved by the deaf and deaf-mute people of 
Southern California and in nearly every part of 
the country. She was born in Sencea, Ill., her 
parents being highly respected residents of that 
locality. She was educated at the famous school 
for the deaf at Jacksonville, Ill, Dr. Gillett, for 
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DR. GILLETT. 


So many years the greatly venerated principal, 
catly remarked her abilities, particularly in the 
Fine Arts, and encouraged her talents in that 
direction, She subsequently occupied the position 
of Arts Instructor at the school. She became also 
very proficient in spoken language and lip read- 
ing. She subsequently removed to Chicago 
where her Sympathies on behalf of her less fortu- 
uate deaf-mute friends led her to originate and 
rganize religious work among them. 

_ ‘Dr. Gillett, at her request, came at stated 
‘ntervals from Jacksonville to preach, and then 
Mr. Hasenstab with other teachers took turns 
‘n rotation, After a time, Mr. Hasentab became 
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WHERE MRS, PATTEN WAS EDUCATED, 


prominently associated with the work, and now 
there are two ordained pastors, both deaf. mutes, 
at work in the field that she started, also the 
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highly respected and beloved deaconess, Miss 
Vina Smith. 

‘Her funeral was one of the most noticeable 
events in the deaf-mute annals of California. 
Not one deaf person within a very wide radius of 
Los Angeles who knew of the time and place of 
her interment was absent. Their manifestations 
of affection and regard were touching in the ex- 
treme. At the church, the Rev. Mr. Inwood, of 
Boyle Heights M. E. preached and a brief heart- 
felt address was given by Rev. Aquilla Webb of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles.’’ 

References were made to her wonderful patience 
and fortitude during her tedious sickness, when 
her sufferings were almost beyond human endur- 
ance, her marvelous and beautiful trust in her 
Saviour. 

Her expressions of love and gratitude to those 


MISS VINA SMITH. 
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faithful friends around her, and her desire for 
greater spiritual life and knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus among her deaf friends. She knew the 
time of her departure was near, and gave loving 
words of farewell to all, then resigned herself to 
the end, as if communing with her unseen 
friends, she would sign or spell on her fingers, 
‘* Nearing home, ’? ** Crossing Jordan, ’’ +‘ Waters 
rising higher, higher, ’’ ‘‘ Angles beckoning, ’’ 
and other expressions of faith and hope too sac- 
ted for utterance. Her end was Peace. Her 
sorrows, sufferings and alternate triumphs will 
long live in the treasured memories of her friends, 


en 


ELEANOR Mary PatrEn 
REQUISCAT IN PACE. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., JULY 13, 1902. 


“Lying asleep where the night gathers over her 
Folding its mantle about her fair head, 

Soft sighs the wind through the grasses that cover her. 
Chanting a dirge for Our Beautiful Dead. 


‘% 


Veiled are the fond eyes that looked, oh so tenderly 
Into our own, through their smiles or their tears, 

Silent and cold the heart that trustingly 

Under the burdens that came with the years. 


*’ Scatter ‘ forget-me-nots ’ tenderly over her 
Sweetest of flowers to pillow her head. 

Roses and lilies with fragrance to cover her 
Heaven will give us Our Beautiful Dead.” 


ALLIE M. ANDREWS. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 1, 1902. 


Brooklyn Borough, N.Y. 


CF the evening of Thursday, October 2d, the 
Guild’s annual election of officers was to 
have taken place, but as the secretary, by some 
misunderstanding had failed to notify the mem- 
bers, only about thirteen were present. In order 
to avoid dissatisfaction, it was deemed advisable 
to postpone the election and hold a special meet- 
ing on the following Tuesday. 

On Thursday, October 16th, a special meeting 
was called at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. H. L,. 
Juhring for the purpose of considering the advis- 
ability of giving a Halloween party. But as one 
was already in prospect to be given under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn D, M. Club, the idea was 
abandoned. 

On Thursday evening, October oth, a quiet 
wedding took place at the home of Mrs. B. Ertell, 
on Pulaski street, where the Rev. Dr. Chamber- 
lain joined in the holy bonds of matrimony Miss 
Nellie Butler to your scribe. A fine supper fol- 
lowed the ceremony. The happy young couple 
have settled down to housekeeping in a hand- 
somely furnished flat on Hooper street, provided 
out of the competency acquired by the groom by 
his years of honest toil in the past. A wedding 
tour was out of question, owing to the groom’s 
business occupations. 

A deaf friend relates the following strange 
stories as to the causes of deafness in two families, 
which would uphold the theory that the sins of 
the parents are visited upon the children. 

In one instance, the mother of four deaf children 
in her childhood was in the habit of climbing 
trees, robbing bird’s nests of their occupants and 
pulling out their tongues. 

In the other instance the father of the narrator 
of the stories was in the habit of calling one of 
his own companions dummy who was unfortu- 
nately deaf, g 

The result was that the man who abused the 
deaf had a deaf son in his family. Why the sins 
of the parents should be visited on the innocent 
children, we do not comprehend. 

Dont fail to be present at the Brooklyn Deaf 
Mute Club's Theatrical entertainment and Ballon 
the evening of December 3d, 1902. 

We are assured that the play will be conducted 
on lines of refinement and no objectionable feat- 
ures introduced. 

It is to be an affair to which you can with per- 
fect safety bring your daughters your cousins and 
aunts, without their obtaining a poor opinion of 
the dramatic abilities of the deaf. 

Dont disappoint the committee who are working 
to the best of their ability to provide an evening 


. of perfect enjoyment for their friends. 


LEO GRIEs. 
81 Hooper STREET. 
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Ce ee 
Gallaudet College, 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 


[ has been aptly stated that a 20th 
Century college will not be complete 
without a football team and a maga- 
zine, As regards football, it appears 
that Gallaudet will have to go way 
back and look on for the rest of the 
season, as the Faculty has decreed 
that there shall be no more of 
that sport this year. Not even the 
classes will be allowed to line up on 
the gridiron for honors, and, in short, 
no playing will be allowed at all. 

The boys have been working with might and 
main all fall to perfect the team, and just at the 
opening of the real season they had to step back 
and letall’gotoruin. Was anything more un- 
expected or disapproved? It all came about in 
this manner. On Friday evening, the 25th, some 
of the studentsin a moment of fun removed all 
the chairs in the chapel to the stage in the rear, 
and placed the Bible in an out-of-the-way place. 
In addition to this they serenaded one of the Pro- 
fessors, and gave a ‘‘shower bath’' to those who 
were standing under the sky-light in the college 
building. 

The next morning, on going to chapel, they 
were surprised to see the co-eds and Faculty all 
seated and waiting, but no chairs were there for 
them. They saw that the joke was on themselves 
and proceeded to bring back the chairs. 

The Faculty were greatly indisposed to accept 
the fun and termed it disorderly conduct; and 
straightway the presidents of the five classes were 
summoned before Dr. Gallaudet. He urged them 
to try and have the disturbers confess their part, 
and gave them two days in which to do it. No 
one was willing to bear the responsibilty for such 
a small matter, hence a riged examination was 
made by the Faculty. This, too, was in vain, 
and, as a consequence, they decided to stop, as a 
punishment, all further playing of football. 

Loud was the exclamation ofdisapproval, and 
the G. C. A. A. immediately appointed a commit- 
tee of five to draw up a petition to have them 
reconsider their decision. This was of no avail 
as was a second and more concise appeal. 

It was cleary explained that a suspension of foot- 
ball would throw the Association into debt and 
leave nothing with which to begin the baseball 
season, also, that the cancellation of games, yet 
to be played, would offer great difficulty in pro- 
curing games for next season, but all the boys 
received was a deaf ear. 

In every college it is to the walfare of all that 
there be a friendly understanding between the 
Faculty and students, but what could strain the 
relations between the two more than the curtail- 
ing of a cherished privilege? All the students 
feel that they have been injustly treated, for, in 
addition to the cessation of foot-ball they have 
been deprived of the annual dance in honor of 
the team. There must be something wrong, and 
it is feared that the old Puritan days with their 
strictness are being unearthed from the misty 

ast. 

. Hallowe’en was, as usual, celebrated here on the 

Green. ‘There was a noticable absence of flour, 

vegetables and the like, and the lacking can be 

attributed to the ‘‘trusts’’. Anold drum in com- 
pany with horns, cow-bells, dish-pans and the like 
kept the cats off the garden walls that night, but 
the sweet refrains were too much for early re- 
tirers. One of them becoming disgusted with the 
music hurled a bootjack out of the window at the 
crowd, but it was beautifully dodged. Another 
threw out a wash bowl or a portion of oneand an 
unwary Sophoniore got hit on his ‘‘Vergil bump.”’ 


The young ladies celebrated the occasion with 
a Silhouette Party. They arrayed themselves in 
varying costumes and from an incomplete descrip- 
tion we are reminded of the old song of our baby 
days,— 
“ Hark ! hark! the dogs do bark, 


The beggars are coming to town. 
Some in rags, some in tags and some in velvet gowns.”’ 
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Early in the Fall a Golf Club was organized 
and four holes placed onthecampus. The rage 
has been steadily increasing, and now is in full 
swing, owing to the suspension of football. So 
far no windows have been broken nor has any 
one received a tap on his cranium from a stray 
ball. 

The Gymnasium was opened for another year’s 
work on thethird. Instructor Adamsis having 
his hands full as there is usually no regular at- 
tendance until the first of December, but all is 
different now. Thecoeds have organized a Basket 
ball team, and are trying to make a better show- 
ing than ever before. 

On Sunday, October 26th, a shadow of gloom 
was cast over the Green. It was owing to the 
death of Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsay Dennison, wife 
of Principal Dennison of the Kendall School. 
Mrs. Dennison had been in failing health for the 
past few years and her immediate death was due 
to heart failure. In her demise the Green loses 
a kind and helpful friend, she being at one time 
a teacher in the School, and at an another a 
matron. 

The funeral services were held at her late 
residence and were conducted by Dr. Herbert 
Gallaudet, Dr. Gallaudet interpreting. The re- 
mains were taken to Vermont that afternoon where 
they were interred in the family lot. Out of re- 
spect, there was no Sunday school or service that 
day. 

By the death of Hon. Charles Russell, M. 
C., of Connecticut, the college sustains another 
loss. Mr. Russell was a member ofthe Board of 
Directors of the College, and always took anactive 
interest in all that concerned its welfare. 

At the first regular meeting of the O. W. L. S. 
on the 25th,the following program was carried 
out: 


TROT iainin Saisie ve Chic hpe me caplet v SRR te geet Dr. Gallaudet. 
Scene from Vergil. 
PRUNE on 010 wasp aaiptoonie Miss McPhail, ’03. 
NPA i was chpharsercars Miss Fisch, ’o5. 
Topics @f4he Day... 5.050555. cteewags Miss Garrity, ’o6. 
Cari eral isin ie te arch won orn -ors Wale cteremicate Miss Marks,I.C. 
Declamation, ‘‘Horatius’” ..............5 Miss Swift, ’o5. 


‘* Football up-to-Date’’ is the title of a book 
being published in the interest of Georgetown 
University, Gallaudet College, the High Schools 
of this city and all athletic clubs in the District 
of Columbia. Although our team has done very 
little this fall it was nevertheless decided to give 
us a good send off. The whole squad and the 
first eleven will have their likenesses in this book, 
which will serve tospread our nanie. 

Since our last letter, the first eleven has met 
four different teams and the results are as follows: 

Oct. 11, Columbian U., 0; Gallaudet, 6. 

Oct. 18, Gettysburg C., 34; Gallaudet, 6. 

Oct. 22, U. of Md., o: Gallaudet, 9. 

Oct. 25, Franklin and Marshall 57; Gallaudet 6. 

In all the games played our men did fine work 
but were overpowered by superior weight. 

H. D. DRAKE. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


puke SUMMER with all its wealth of scarlet 

and gold is upon us and never have the trees 
seemed so brilliant in their Fall foliage as now. 
Sitting here in a broad window seat that looks out 
over a vast stretch of green meadow divided by a 
narrow stream of running water, I think to my- 
self in all the world there is nothing more lovely 
than the country in the Fall. Would that the 
peace and beauty which the Hevenly Power has 
spread abroad in the hearts and lives of His 
children ! : 

The five month's old son of Israel and Francis 
Weaver died the latter part of October after a 
few days illness. A number of the deaf friends 
of Mr. and Mrs. Weaver attended the funeral 
which was largely attended by hearing people 
also. Mr. and Mrs. Weaver have the heartfelt 
sympathy of their friends in the loss as the little 
one was the only child after a married life of over 
six years. 

Misses Susie M. Kerney and Maggie Laird 
spent Saturday and Sunday, October 18th and 
19th,in Lancaster. They seemed well pleased 
with their trip to old Lancaster Country. 

The much-talked-of-long-looked-for game of 
football between the students of Lancaster Frak- 
lin and Marshall college and the Gallaudet College 


team is at last a thing of the past. The game 
resulted in a complete downfall for the Wash- 
ington team and not only in defeat but also in in- 
jury to one of the members. McDough had his. 
collar bone broken and had to leave the field. 
Thé score at the end of the game stood 57 to 6 im 
favor of the Franklin and Marshall boys, who 
marched off covered with glory and cheered to 
the echo by their Lancaster admirers. 

Better luck next time for old Washington, 
D. C.s boys! 

Mr. and Mrs. Kauffman, of Witmer, with their 
cute little daughter, Bertha, are visiting in Lan- 
caster, the guests of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Albright. 
Mrs. Kauffman and baby expect to visit Mr. 
Kauffinan’s maiden home in the middle of No- 
vember. 

Rev. F. C. Smielau, who held services for the 
deaf in Lancaster on Sunday, November goth, 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Purvies from 
Saturday toSunday. Heseemedto enjoy ‘‘ Arch- 
dale Farm’’ hospitality and the lovely country 
around generally. The deaf hereabout are think- 
ing of holdinga ‘‘ Package Party’’ to raise the 
Guild Funds which are rather low at present. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, the noted authoress. 
of many beautiful little poems, was in Lancaster- 
last month, the guest of Mrs W. W. Apple. She 
led the Gospel meeting in the Young Women’s. 
Christian Association on Sunday and the rooms 
of the building were packed by young women 
anxious to see her. 

She held an informal reception after the meeting 
and the writer had the pleasure and pride of an 
introduction. Mrs.!Sangsterisa lovely Christiam 
woman whose face glows with love to God and 
fellowships to all man-kind. 

Miss Kate Stetser, formerly of Merchantville” 
N. J., is now employed by the Banner Cheeroot 
company as a buncher of cigars. Cigarmaking 
pays better in Pennsylvania than in any other 
Eastern state. 

GERTRUDE M. DowneEy. 


Deaf-Mute Life Saver. 


John W. Lyons, a deaf mute, residing at 638. 
Baltic street, this borough, enjoys the distinction. 
of being the acknowledged champion life saver 
of the United States Volunteer Life Saving Corps. 
This honor was formally bestowed on him Christ- 
mas evening, when he was awarded four ad- 
ditional bars to his first class silver medal, re- 
cognizing the rescue of 29 lives from drowning 
during the past summer. The presentation was 
made by Commodore Theodore Krombach, at the 
Yacht Hotel, Third avenue and Twenty-fifth 
street. The silent champion was warmly con- 
gratulated by the invited guests present, and he- 
received his honors with becoming modesty. 

On two previous occasions Mr. Lyons was 


‘honored by the corps and the numerous bars to- 


his lengthy medals are the acknowledged recog- 
nized rewards for rescuing, 37 lives all told. 
Mr. Lyons has many other rescues to his credit 
that did not come under the notice of the state- 
organization, his complete record showing a 
grand total of 67 lives. This remarkable man 
was born in New York City 36 years ago and was. 
educated at the Deaf Mutes’ Institution at One- 
Hundred and Sixty-second street and Twelfth 
Avenue, Manhattan. He is about five feet six 
inches in height, and does not weigh more than 
125 pounds. At athletics he always excelled. 
He is wiry and muscular, the result of many 
years of careful training. He saved three men 
from the waters of the Sound and one from the 
Harlem River. The balance of his rescues were: 
made in the lower bay and off Coney Island. 
He has a remarkable perception in scenting dan- 
ger and his fearlessness and bravery have many 
times called forth plaudits from admiring crowds. 
He thoroughly understands the best means of 
tackling a drowning man and also the methods 
of resuscitation.—Bvooklyn Eagle. 


There are almost thirty deaf-mute associations 
and clubs in the city of Berlin. 


The deaf-mute club of Hanover celebrated its- 
thirtieth anniversary with a banquet on March 
2nd, four of the charter members being present. 


General Comments. 


ES, indeed! The late Troy conven- 
tion, like its predecessors for over a 
quarter of a centuary, was not only 
a most interesting and entertaining 
gathering of charming and intel- 
ligent ladies and broadminded men, 
who were working solely for the 
good of others, but its proceedings 
were conducted in a dignified man- 
ner, becoming toa ‘‘ business ’’ ad- 
ministration and were ‘‘clean and 
salutary as winnowed golden grain.’’ 
It raised the deaf high in the estima- 

tion of unfortunates who can hear. Of that you 
can safely bet your last dollar; otherwise the in- 
formation from certain people and the institution 
papers is utterly worthless, 

To say the least, the ‘‘ business’’ head which 

ran the convention did well and this in spite of 

the sneers of the Register. So far as papers read 
thereat were concerned, that by Albert Victor 
Ballin ‘‘ topped the heap’’, It was interesting, 
entertaining, and written in a most captivating 
style, besides containing much information of 
value which many of the papers read at such 
gatherings do not, 

It is not necessary to agree with all Mr. Ballin 
said in his paper. 

He is entitled to his opinions regarding certain 
improvements or shortcomings at his Alma 
Mater ; other people have the same right and 
think military drill and gymnastic training are 
as beneficial to the deaf as to the hearing; but 
when these are carried too far it is time to call a 
halt and that is exactly what Ballin's criticism 
amounts to. 

His remarks were neither impudent or intended 
to be so, and with other papers read at the con- 
vention it should have been published in full in 
the Journal, 

What a fine man is Alexander Lester Pach— 
-amost brilliantjewel of mutedom is he, butonewho 
will not be fully appreciated until he is no more, 
At times he says sarcastic things in print about 
his friends and very frequently about other people 
who are ‘‘ not in his set,’’ but we are all erring 
and it is well for us to know our faults. 

Alex. is president of the Empire State Associa- 
‘tionof Deaf-Mutes. ‘this is a mighty organiza- 
tion having but few members, but these few make 
up in intellectual greatness, humility, and love for 
their fellow mutes what they lack in numbers. 
“Their influence is all powerful (?) and their frown 
is dreaded (?)alike by friend and foe. 

At the Troy gathering this strenuous President 
delivered a most able address, taken as a whole, 
but one to which a great many people doubtless 
dissent. 

Passing over his flattering remarks about his 
Alma Mater, he comes to the association's. affairs. 
Here with emphasis he confirms what has been 
“said in the WoRKER about the “‘brainy, high toned 
aud philanthropic inclined memhers’’ and their 
mismanagement of the machine during past years, 
but in order to avoid all possible mistakes his own 
‘words and figures are here quoted. He says: 


““ With our present revenue and the income we 
have enjoyed in the past dozen years we can no 
longer pay hotel bills and traveling expenses of 
our officers. We need money to priut ourannual 
reports and for disseminatingliterature and 
documents, and we adjourn each year with little 
or nothing. Big expenditures for our officers’ 
expeuses cut receipts, and a balance of $69.03 
at Buffalo (fifteenth convention) to three cents, 
just enough to buy a two-cent stamp and a postal 
card. Out of $35.53 reported at Syracuse 
‘(sixteenth convention) all but $4.13 went this 
way. Other receipts and balances were: 


Receipts : 
Conventions reported Officers, etc Ral 
17th—-Saratoga $36 00 $29 70 . $6 30 
18th—Rochester 37 30 36 50 3 
I9th—Binghanton 32 30 28 o1 4 29 
20th—Buffalo 40 49 4 50 


44 99 


Going further back, receipts were larger, but ex- 
penses of officers were proportionately heavier, 
“as will be seen: 
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Receipts 
Conventions reported Officers, etc Bal 
1tth—Syracuse $123 60 $77 45 $46 23 
12th—Rochester 101 23 100 45 78 
13th—Buffalo 138 78 107 25 08 
14th—New York £08 45 106. 82 53 


Our big meeting at Buffalo last summer left us 
a balance of only $2.50, and for the past two years 
we have not had the wherewithal to have reports 
of the Buffalo and Syracuse meetings printed, as 
the Constitution provides.’’ 


There’s wisdem for you and at the same time one 
of the principal reasons why few of the deaf in 
this State become members in that organization. 

Further on President Pach takes to task those 
who in newspaper articles say true but at the 
same time wicked things about the Empire State 
Association. Oneofthe worst of these ‘‘kickers”’ 
is a former secretary of the ‘‘mighty machine” 
who at present is quite the ‘‘whole show.”’ Ina 
full page article published in the WorKER a few 
years ago, this designing fellow not only gave the 
whole snap away regarding the association’s af- 
fairs, but said some rather nasty things about 
certain of its members. Let it be remembered that 
this organization, through its mouth-pieces at 
Rome and in this city, has said time and again 
that it represented the educated deaf of the State. 
Is it then any wonder with such a showing as men- 
tioned that the ‘‘educated’’ deaf, although not con- 
nected with the ‘‘machine’’ should at times be- 
come uneasy at such gross misrepresentation by 
the ‘‘gang’’ and vent their indignation in the 
columns of some paper? Not at all. 


The Peet Bust Fund now amounts to about 
$2,500. It was first started by the Peet Literary 
Association of the New York Institution and later 
the Fanwood Literary Association assumed the 
responsibilty of taking care ofthe Fund. They 
raised the greater part of the needful by giving 
theatrical entertainments and also by repeated 
appeals to the deaf of this vicinity to help the 
Peet Fund along. These appeals met with 
prompt responses; some gave directly, others 
indirectly by buying tickets for the entertain- 
ments which they knew they could not use, and 
many did both. . Over twelve years have passed 
away since the fund began and still there is 
nothing to show for it except a bank account. 

Statements regarding the Peet Fund, to which 
the public have a right, have been few and far 
between. Inquiries of officials at the New York 
Institution have met with no response. The 
institution paper did not dare to publish anything 
about the fund until it actually, in self defense, 
was forced todo so. This was brought about by 
Mr. John Francis O’Brien, the one-time brilliant 
correspondent of the Register. He made some 
flippant references toits management. The /our- 
nai took it up and said distinctly that most of the 
money for the Peet Bust Fund had been raised by 
the Fanwood Literary Association. 

This was a few yearsago. Yet the claim is 
now put forward that the Empire State Associa- 
tion ‘‘ contributed "’ or *‘collected’’ a *‘good deal 
of money"’ for the fund—that is about $400; it also 
“raised'’ some $1,400 for the Gallaudet Mem- 
orial Fund. 

Some people up the State and on Washington 
Heights are adepts in throwing dust into other 
people’s eyes, but in this case it will not doas the 
truth is bound to come out and this in spite of 
them. Let them make affidavits giving names, 
facts and figures and all else that will throw 
light upon the Peet Bust and Gallaudet Memorial 
Funds as far as the E. S. A. was connected with 
them. None will then question the accuracy of 
their statements and the editorial ‘‘ honor’’ will 
be vindicated. 

Unless the Peet Memorial is pushed to an ear- 
ly completion, there is likely to be an investiga- 
tion of the matter by the State authorities. The 
money was raised for aspecified purpose. Ap- 
peals for money for this object was made te the 
deaf through the columns of the New York Insti- 
tution paper. It matters not who gave or raised 
the most money. Sufficient that it was given or 
raised for the purpose of erecting a memorial to 


the late Harvey Prindle Peet. There is money. 


enough on hand for that purpose. The memorial 
should be erected without further delay and‘ thus 
silence the adverse criticisms which have been 
given its mismanagers for a mumber of years past. 


ns 
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A word to the wise is sufficient, as patience will 
in time become a crime instead of a virtue. 


Dr. Chamberlain is now General Manager of 
the ‘‘Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes"’ and its 
Home for Aged and Infirm, and Miss Virginia 
Gallaudet is his chief assistant. These selec- 
tions are excellent and the trustees are to be 
commended in making them. Dr, Chamberlain 
was the assistant of the late Dr. Gallaudet for 
twenty-five years or more and is perfectly fami- 
liar with the. work. It is predicted that under 
him the ‘‘ Church Mission "’ and its ‘‘ Home’? will 
continue to prosper in the future as it has in the 
past, and it is hoped that the deaf of the State 
will give Dr. Chamberlain their earnest support 
in carrying out his arduous work. 


By the time this is in print the new $50,000 
building of the Gallaudet Home will be ready to 
be occupied. The dedication of this new build- 
ing will probably be postponed until next sum- 
mer. This will give the deaf of this city an op- 
portunity to ‘‘get together’’ and give a grand 
excursion to the ‘‘Home.’’ They then can have 
a good time, be present at the dedication cere- 
mony, inspect the buildings, grounds, etc., and 
at the same time be able to donate to the ‘* Home’’ 
a considerable sum of money, the proceeds of the 
excursion. 


G. L. Reynolds was a member of the E. S. A. 
He did pay his dues as such member. He did 
exercise his rights as a member and did vote for 
officers of the association. Assertions made in 
papers previous or after this announcement, that 
he was never a member of the ‘‘ machine’’ are 
here pronounced false. 


The movement for some sort of a memorial to 
the late Dr. Gallaudet should be pushed forward 
with more vigor. 

A beneficial society of the deaf founded upon a 
modified plan of the Royal Arcanum or the 
Knights of Honor would bea welcomed addition 
to the numerous organizations in mutedom. 

A newspaper, conducted upon business princi- 
ples, which could be sold to the deaf at less than 
half the subscription price of the best institution 
papers is needed and bound to come in the near 
future. When such a paper is once started and 
its success assured, peanut journalism, will have 
to take a back seat, Of that there is no mistake. 

GroRGE L. REYNOLDS. 

78 SourTH St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New Brunswick, Canada. 


Jermiah. Ludger Bibean, a graduate of the — 
Hartford (Conn.) Institution, who is well known 
in New England, is traveling through the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada and making money by 
selling five and. ten cent packages of court plas- 
ter. He is a French-Canadian by birth, but he 
has lived in Manchester, New Hampshire, till 
recently when, owing to the hard times he moved 
his family to Quebec. He is married and has iwo 
young children, the youngest having been born 
in May. He is one of fourteen children and the 
only one in the family whois deafand dumb. He 
is a Christian gentleman and carries the New 
Testament wherever he goes, He reports having 
made good money by selling court plaster in On- 
tario and Quebec before coming to New Brunswick 
where he found hard times, because the deaf are 
not much pitied or helped here on account of the 
inquiry going on into the management of the 
St. John Institution for the Deaf. He is visiting 
in the towns down the lineto Halifax before re- 
turning to Quebec, from which place he will-re- 
move his family to Montreal for the winter, 
where he will get a job in a shoe factory. Heisa 
shoe-maker by trade. 


The. city of Breslau has a flourishing Jewish 


- club of which N. Rosenthal, the son of the Jewish 
~ rabbi of that city, is president, 


There are 4,681 deaf-mute children and ten 
blind and deaf children in Japan, About 350 of 
these are being educated in three schools. 
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AND NEW YORK NOTES ° 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


N the last issue of this paper Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Maynard made some compati- 
sons between the New York and 
Pennsylvania State Societies of the 
deaf, which were very disparaging 
toward the former. Mr. Mayunard’s 
iain purpose was to show his hatred 
of the President of the New York 
Association whose offense has been 
tocriticise some of the absurd things 
that Mr. Maynard has sent to the 
press over his own signature, and 

over his zom de plume. 

In a grandiloquent way, speaking of the New 
York convention, Mr. Maynard says: 

‘‘] did not go—I could not go.”’ 

That is right. But, Mr. Maynard wants to con- 

vey the impression that he is in the habit of go- 

ing to the Empire State Conventions, and that 
the body has profited by his presence at past 
meetings. The facts are that no meeting of the 

New York Association has ever been honored 

with Mr. Maynard’s presence, or encouraged by 

his kindly counsel. 

On the contrary, Mr. Maynard has found it less 
expensive to stay at home and ‘‘kick.’’ There 
are others who take this narrow course, and with- 
hold their money and time to help the State 
Association, and after each meeting kick their 
little feeble kicks. 

Mr. Maynard says, with the aid of italics, that 
‘nothing was done to secure reduced railroad 
rates.’’ Mr. Maynard is as mistaken in this, as 
he is in about everything else that he says. If 
he wishes, he can find out from the Passenger 
department of the New York Central Railroad, 
that considerable correspondence was held over 
the matter, but as no guarantee of attendance 
could be given, no special rate was secured, nor 
has the Empire State Association in recent years 
had any special rate through its own efforts. 
Last year there were low rates on account of the 
Pan American exposition, and the previous year 
a fireman’s gathering made low rates to Syracuse 
obtainable: Other meetings have found the dele- 
gates paying regular fares. 


Mr. Maynard is right in the matter of the wet 
blanket the Deaf-Mutes' /Journal and the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Register threw on the Troy meeting. 
These papers, six and seven weeks before the 
meeting, demanded the full program. 

This was an unreasonable request, and none 
knew it better than the editors of these two pa- 
pers. Both of them were asked to read papers, and 
it was not known even up to a week before the 
meeting whether they would do so or not, It is 
not possible to arrange acouplete program seven 
weeks before a convention, and none know it bet- 
ter than Messrs. Hodgson and Seliney do.. The 
Pennsylvania and New England programmes 
were not announced until a week or two before 
their meetings were held, and neither the Journal 
nor the Register had a word of criticism. 

The reason that the attack on the State Associa- 
tion officials was made was because, for the first 
time in its history, the Empire State Association 
was officered by men other than Institution people, 
and in ajoking way, some fun had been made out of 
it by those officials, and, in a serious way, writers 
to this, and other papers predicted improvement 
because of the fact, hence the course taken by the 
Journal and Register, whose editors ought to have 
been prompted by better and higher motives. 
When their editors were in the President’s 
chair, the meetings they presided over were not 
billed in full seven and eight weeks before the 
time set for the meeting. 

The caustic and unkindly comments made by 
Editors Hodgson and Seliney, caused the Local 
Committee to jump lively, in order to please those 
two gentlemen, and in so doing, made one or two 
harmless breaks, of which, much capital was 
made. " 

az 
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Mr, Maynard is also right about the way things 
are done in Pennsylvania, for over there the Penn- 
sylvania Institution is the ‘‘ Mother’’ of most of 
the influential deaf people, and they can go there 
regularly and hold ameeting. The State Home 
for the Deaf, is in the hands of deaf men, except 
in a few instances, where hearing men, who are 
really interested in the deaf, are on the Board. 
Then the Home is an unsectarian one, not under 
any church control. The one Church for the deaf 
has a deaf pastor, and a deaf Board. 

In New York, on the other hand, there are nine 
schools for the deaf, a number of different religious 
bodies divide the deafinto factions, and the Home 
for the deaf is officered in part by deaf men ; by 
a Boardiof Lady Managers, mostly society women, 
and on the Church Mission Board, are only a few 
deaf people, a few hearing men who know the 
deaf, and a few who don’t, and, evidently don't 
care to, 

Are you surprised, therefore, that Pennsylvania 
gets ahead of New York in these matters ? 

And, by the way, there is no paper for the deaf 
published in Pennsylvania, so there is no Regzster 
faction and no /ournal faction. In the city of 
Philadelphia, the center of all life is All Souls, 
and its Working People's Club permits of activity 
on the part of any deaf man, no matter where he 
worships on Sunday. Is there anything in New 
York’s life like this ? 

a 

I trust Mr. Maynard's eyes are open now. 

But Mr. Maynard is not satisfied with regulat- 
ing the affairs of the Empire State Association, 
for he next jumpsintoSt. Ann’schurch, in which 
he is a worker, and all he says might better be 
told the Board of Parishoners, or to the Wardens 
of St. Matthews, who are pledged to support, 
and care for St. Ann’s, for all time, 

Most of Mr. Maynard’s strictures on the authori- 
ties.of St. Ann’s fall on the leaders of that church, 
one of whom is Mr. Maynard’s immediate superior 
at the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 

Besides, Dr. Gallaudet, had, in part, carried out 
the idea of having a deaf pastor at St. Ann’s, and 
Mr. John H. Keiser, a young man splendidly 
equipped for the place is now fitting himself for 
the work. 

rd 

The Stlent Hoosier, in commenting on Mr, Gal- 
lagher’s second edition of his ‘‘ Representative 
People,’’ hints that the people in it are not neces- 
sarily representative, because they are able to 
pay $2.00 to be in it. 

This is the weak spot in the project, and I 
think Mr. Gallagher, who is nothing if not sin- 
cerecan remedy this matter. 

The book might be made profitable if all deaf 
people who have claims to entitle them to a place 
among the elect were scheduled therein, in plain 
type, very small and then those who care to be 
featured, could pay their twodollars with a clear 
conscience. Mr. Gallagher, if he sees the matter 
in this light, can make his book really valuable. 

J 

In a recent issue of the Dea/-Mutes’ Register, a 
shortage of ‘‘copy’’ was clearly evident, and in 
stead of original matter, or ‘boiler plate’’ stuff, 
recourse was made to clipping interesting stuff 
from the Institution papers. I wonder that this 
is not done regularly. There is so much of inter- 
est in the little papers that there need be no re- 
print from outside sources. 

Stories, poems, bee culture and all that sort of 
thing, areuncalledfor. The Scientific American 
prints nothing foreign to its purpose and a paper 
for the deaf ought to be published for the deaf, all 
through. I can recall when many ofthe country 
papers for the hearing invariably had the poem 
and short story on the front page, but few of them 
continue the practice, for the simple reason that 
reading matter is cheap and plentiful. 

Of course the editor will argue that he knows 
best about what his readers want, but really now, 
does he? : 

ae 

Competition is the life of other things than 
trade, Competition, or rather good natured 
rivalry between the congregations’ worshiping 
under Drs. Chamberlin and Johnson have infused 
a great deal of social life and has been the means of 
bringing about free lectures, debates, etc., where, 


when St. Auns had the Protestant field to itself 
there was much less in this line and what little 
there was, was invariably charged for, usually at 
a rate higher than it should have been. 

od 

There is yet an organization lacking among the 
deaf. This ‘‘want’’ is a Sunday gathering of 
those of the deaf who would appreciate an unsec- 
tarian discourse on Ethics, and the like, some- 
thing on the order of the chapel exercises at the 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deafand Dumb. Before such a body, committed 
to no Sect; no Creed, modern lines of thought 
might be elucidated and problems weighed. 
Here every side ofan issue could be gone over and 
the doubter could get light. The hearing havea 
Society for Ethical Culture which would afford a 
splendid Model for an organanization of the Deaf. 

ed 

Editor Hodgson of the Journal composed a most 
beautiful poetic tribute to Dr. Gallaudet and gave 
it a proper setting in the center of the first page 
of the /ournal. But oh! imagine his vexation 
when a little letter 2 instead of a f in the word 
‘‘upbraided’’ spoiled it all. It had been set, 
originally, in small type, with no flaw and the 
editorial eye missed the error when it was re-set 
in larger type. 

Not one in ten of the Journal readers will 
notice it, so the harm is not as great as it might 
have been. 

& 

This is not intended as an advertisement for 
Mr. Bostock, the ‘‘ Animal King,’’ but if he can 
get any one to go and see the subject of these re- 
marks as a result of anything I say here, he is 
more than welcome. 

A feature of Mr. Bostock’s great animal show is 
‘‘Mr. Esau,’’ who comes pretty close to being the 
connecting link that Darwin sought in vain. 

‘‘Mr. Esau’’ has all the outward marks of a 
gentleman. He appears in complete evening 
dress, even to patent leather ‘‘pumps.’’ He 
wears more jewelry on his fingers than most 
gentlemen do, but in all other respects his dress 
is irreproachable. ‘‘Mr. Esau’’ walks upright, 
though with a slight impediment in his gait ; 
plays the piano; uses a Smith-Premier type- 
writer ; eats his meals, using knife and fork, etc., 
more faultlessly than some human beings do, for 
he does not ‘‘ shovel food in’’ with a knife, 

But, like many people I have met, he shows 
great reserve when it comes totalking. Mr. Esau 
sits up and holds receptions, shakes hand with 
his visitors and always maintains the same 
stolid countenance. His face always makes him 
appear bored, and when ever he wants to talk, he 
draws his trainer (attendant) down till his mouth 
is in close proximity to the latter’s ear and whis- 
pers what he wants’to say, so in this manner 
‘‘Mr. Esau’’ is able to preserve the balance and 
convey the impression that he is a very wise be- 
ing and simply tolerates you because he cannot 
do otherwise. : 

I stood and watched ‘‘Mr. Esau”’ fora full hour 
and before me, with moving picture fidelity, pass- 
ed many remembrances of people I have known 
who differ from ‘‘Mr. Esau’’ only in degree, and 
in that ‘‘Mr. Esau’’ possesses the caudal append- 
ages of his ancestors, while those I had in my 
mind’s eye do not. 

Like ‘‘Mr Esau’’, they arrayed themselves in 
splendid examples of the sartorial art; and like 
him, they gave the impression of knowing it 
all, and that the trivalities bored them. 

But talk, they must, at sometime, and in speech 
the mask falls off ! 

I recall one prominent instance of having met 
a man who seemed to be cast ina finer mold than 
the rest of us. His dignity and bearing were 
something out of the ordinary and he said ‘‘yes’” 
and ‘‘no’”’ and ‘‘thank you”’ charmingly. 

His signs werea poem! Later on, I got a 
business letter from him that begun : 


“DEAR GENTLEMAN :—Please you are finding 
$1.50. 
Your truly friend.’” 
Oh the shock ! 


ed 
And yet a great many build upreputations for 
being profound ; wise, deep, by showing a ‘‘ Mr. 


Esau’’ exterior and, like ‘‘ Mr. Esau ’’ keeping so 
quiet that they never put their ‘' foot in it.” 
They are calledconservative, cautious delibera- 
tive, when the actual facts are that they haven’t 
brains enough to take one side or the other of a, 
question, and they vote as the majority vote, or 
do as the majority does, because they lack the 
capacity of self-assertion and fear to take one 
side or the other, and as they always agree with 
the majority they are always on the right side. 
Imitativeness is one of ‘‘Mr. Esau’s’’ strong 
points, too, so the resemblances increase. Mr. 
Esau has no enemies and neither have his human 
prototypes, for, having no opinions of their own, 
always siding with the stronger side; always 
agreeing with every one because they lack the 
ability to intelligently discuss any phase of a 
question, they are always popular. With them, 
all they do, all they say, all they think, is based 
on precedent, something they think, or have seen, 
or have been told before. 


Sd 

It was our strenuous President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who, when cautioned that something 
he was about to do was without precedent, used a 
little strong language eternally condemning 
precedent because, as he said, ‘‘ I make prece- 
dents’?! You will find among people that there 
are few, comparatively, who‘:make precedents’”’ 
and when you do find them you will find they are 
not popular, as a rule, because of the ‘‘Mr. Esau”’ 
element who cannot stand for this sort of thing. 

ALEX. L. PAcH. 


Helen Keller’s Comprehension 
of Music. 


Fay Simmons Davis in Boston Transcript. 


The wonderful power of music has often woven 
its spell into the heart and life of sweet Helen 
Keller. She ‘‘hears’’ it, as she hears other sounds 
many of which she has referred to in her writings. 
By the side of the other arts, it has crept into the 
recesses of her now almost perfert nature, and has 
assisted in molding it to its present beautiful 
formation. 

Those readers who have been following Miss 
Keller’s ‘‘Story of My Life,’? which has been 
running in one of the monthly periodicals, may 
be glad to read the tollowing musical incident 
which is woven aroud her as its central figure. 
The added explanation of how ‘‘seeing’’ and 


‘‘hearing’’ are made possible to one so unfortun-: . 


ate and yet so blest, is a thoughtful, scientific 
one, and reveals deep thought and insight. 

One Sunday morning, two winters ago, | at- 
tended Dr. Greer’s church in New York antici- 
pating the double pleasure of hearing fine music 
and enjoying an excellent sermon. I was not 
disappointed, forI heard both, and witnessed a 
little scene, the memory of which still thrills me, 
and fillsmewithawe. Attheclose ofthe sermon, 
I passed back of the chancel, hoping to exchange 
a few words with the organist. Mr. Warren, but 
just as he completed his postlude, Dr. Greer 
stepped to his side, and requested him tocontinue 
playing. He then passed quickly from the 
chancel into the church. Fearing lest I might 
lose the effect of one note of music, I followed 
him, realizing the something unusual was about 
to happen, for there was a stillness in the church, 
and a ‘‘ spell as of heavenly beauty’’ in the scared 
atmosphere, which breathed of ‘‘something yet 
to come, ’’ 

Dr. Greer was’standing in the centre aisle in 
earnest conversation with two ladies, one of whom 
he addressed as ‘‘Helen.’* When she raised her 
eyes, I recognized Miss Keller, and later learned 
that the lady by her side was Miss Sullivan. 
Suddenly the ‘“ air was filled with music,” and 
‘he cares that infested the day ‘: folded their tents 
like the Arabs”? but we did not steal away. In- 
stead, the little group of people gathered there 
seemed held under a marvelous spell, as the grand 
and and glorious harmonies swelled and filled the 
chureh, I looked at Miss Keller. Her face was 
Simply transfigured, and I never before beheld 
such a look of perfect happiness. Her fingers 
were pressed to Miss Sullivan’s lips, and some- 
‘hing that those fingers and those lips imparted 
‘o her gave her infinite happiness and delight, 
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for she seemed fairly radiant with joy. It was 
stange too that the sunlight should have shone 
through the window and fallen upon her alone, 
standing there. It seemed as though a band of 
angels had chosen her for their own and sent a 
special messenger of music to her. Some one 
who stood nearer than I told me that she said, 
‘‘Oh, how beautiful and grand! how glorious! 
Oh! I am so happy.’’ Many eyes were filled 
with tears, and God seemed very near to us all. 
We felt that what she ‘‘ heard’”’ was too beautiful 
and too deep for us to understand. 

I could not forget the incident, It ever remain- 
ed uppermost in my mind. I was constantly 
wondering *‘How could she hear the lovely 
music? Could the vibrations alone have given 
her such delight?’’ To this last question I my- 
self would answer ‘‘ No,’’ for if they could, those 
caused by the passing of the trains or the rolling 
of thunder would give her equal sensations of 
pleasure when transmitted to her. I determined to 
ascertain, so immediately upon my return to Bos- 


‘ton I wrote to Miss Sullivan, recalling the 


circumstances to her mind and solicited an ex- 
planation. In reply, I received the following 
courteous letter, which requires no comment: 


VOLTA BUREAU, 
FoR THE INCREASE AND DIFFUSION 
RELATING TO THE DEAF. 
WASHINGTON City, U.S, A. 

DEAR MADAM :—Your esteemed note of the gth inst., 
to Miss A. M. Sullivan in regard to Miss Helen Keller, 
has finally been referred to me for response, owing to 
the utter inability of my friend to reply in a manner 
she would like, could she find the time te doso. Rest 
assured, however, Miss Sullivan sincerely appreciates 
your deep interest in her work and that of her ward. 
You “long to know how Miss Helen Keller heard the 
beautiful harmonies which swelled the church.” 

First, let me state that Helen’s putting her fingers to 
to Miss Sullivan’s lips was to learn (hear) what she, 
Miss Sullivan, had to say in regard to the music. The 
physicial sensation of the vibrations caused by the 
sounds of the organ were imparted to Miss Keller by the 
air waves and the floor. These harmonious air waves 
and vibrations were heard [felt] by Helen in the same 
matner she sees a beautiful picture or landscape or ob- 
ject of art, of which Miss Sullivan gives at the time 
an outline in words. Helen’s ever active imagination 
then comes into play, and she sees and feels the ideals 
ofan artist portrayed on canvas, or in marble, or of the 
divine creature in nature, just as she, Helen, feels and 
hears, is affected by the ideals of the poet given in 
words of scenes the author has never witnessed with his 
physical eyes. The ideals of men are embodied in the 
expressions or manifestations of the realities which per- 
vade the soul of man. Thus, Helen need only be given 
the outline of the ideal and her poetic nature infills it 
with the realities which her active imagination is ever 
ready tosupply. The real architect and artist must first 
conceive in his mind or spirit the palatial structure, the 
beautiful landscape or real portrait, otherwise he is a 
mere copyist. This involves the quality of our being. 
The human body is simply an instrumentality of the 
soul or spiritual within, by means of which this latter 
expresses itself. Angels and spirits are not myths, any 
more than is the epic, the drama and harmony which a 
Homer, a Shakespeare or a Beethoven has * ultimated,”’ 
or given us on paper. They are the most genuine of 
realities. The spiritual man or the soul is the real man 
possessed of all the faculties which impart vitality to 
our organs of sensation — eyes, ears, nose, taste and 
touch ; all of these at times deceive man. Of these, the 
sense or touch, however, called by scientists the ‘* Uni- 
versal Sense,” serves as the most effective medium of 
intercommunication between soul and body. Thus, if 
you read the Helen Keller Souvenir, No. 1, second edi- 
tion [Boston Public Library] you will see clearly how 
the achievements noted in Souvenir No. 2 were attain- 
ed. Helen Keller always speaks of ‘‘ seeing’’ and ‘‘hear- 
ing,’? and her recital of the *‘ Frost King’ and other 
stories clearly indicates that she sees and hears, has 
actual spiritual sight and hearing of a keenness such as 
the physical organs, where they exist, rarely develop and 
manifest. The means to reach these spiritual (or mental, 
if-you prefer) senses is the divinely given medium of 
some a of human language, which, in its full scope 
distinguishes mankind from the brute creation, Miss 
Sullivan deserves the credit of selecting and faithfully 
adhering to the most correct forms of written and spelled 
human language. Forms, whether spelled by fingers and 
communicated by touch or otherwise, which have served 
as the fixed matrix for thoughts and ideas of the mind of 
man from time immemorial. Helen Keller's spiritual 
ign associates were of Miss Sullivan’s selection, and 

tom the very beginning of her instruction, restricted to 

the best which mental culture had to offer. The result 
we see in the beautiful wholesome life which Miss Helen 
Keller has developed. 

IfI have failed to answer your question satisfactorily, 
remember that the subject in my opinion involves a 
recognition of the discreet distinction between spiritand 
matter, and the process by which the first named acts 


OF KNOWLEDGE 


upon matter causes this latter to appear possessed-in , 


itself of life, in place of serving only as an instrument by 


which to manifest the life which the spirit, as a vessel, is ° 


recipient of, solely from the. source of all life—God 
Almighty. i 


‘Shall be ps ogpenece behalf of my friends further to serve 


you, if need be, remaining meanwhile, 
_ Sincerely yours, 


One of Miss Keller’s Friends. 
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Miss Sullivan is as remarkable in her way as 
Helen Keller in hers. With love and insight 
almost divine she has been largely instrumental 
in enabling the world to behold a being pure 
and lovely, and a mind replete with richest treas- 
ures. She has learned the deepest meaning of 
the world ‘“‘Success’’. 

Great has always been the power and accom- 
plishments of men, but the world was only half 
awake until that day dawned when ‘those men 
used their gifts (through the influence of their 
brotherly love) as keys by which the doors of 
darkness could be opened to clouded lives: ‘‘Be- 
fore the birth of love, ’’said Socrates, ‘* many fear- 
ful things took place throngh the empire of 
necessity, but when this god was born, all things 
arose to men.’’ The ‘*‘ angel of Crimea’’ once 
came to earth and ministered to the wants of 
suffering soldiers. She fed and cared for them 
with unselfish devotiou. Is it not a greater call- 
ng for the ‘‘angels’’ of to-day to feed the hearts 
that are starved because they cannot understand 
their own heart throbs, and to give mental food 
to those minds which are dying for the want 
of it because they can neither see nor hear ? 
‘‘Greater love hath no man than he who loveth 
and divideth with his brother.’’ Imprisoned in 
their wonderful possibilities, carving and reaching 
out in their dumbness and blindness, longing for 
they know not what, are other little Helen Kellers. 
Many gifted, unselfish disciples have been in- 
spired by Miss Sullivan's example, and have 
given their lives to the same noble cause, but 
there is sad need for many more to follow in her 
footsteps. When we think of her, and of Miss 
Keller, these words rise from our hearts and 
tremble on our lips, ‘‘If every one were such as 
you, and every life a life like yours, this earth 
would be a paradise.’’ 


The New York Institution Sell 
Valuable Lots. 


Another very large transaction in Washington 
Heights property is reported to have been practi- 
cally closed to-day. It involves the sale, to a 
syndicate of wealthy Wall street operators, of 
about sixty-five lots in one of the best por- 
tions of upper Broadway. ‘The property is own- 
ed by the New York Institution for the Deaf and © 
Dumb; and includes about 2,350 feet of frontage 
on the old Eleventh avenue and on 162d, 163d 
and 164thstreets. Itis divided into three parcels, 
of which two are identical in size, each with a 
frontage of 200 feet on the east side of Broadway, 
and a depth of 365 feet on 162d and 1634 streets, 
and on 163d and 164th streets, respectively. The 
third parcel has the same frontage, 365 feet, on the 
north side of 164th street, but is irregular in 
shape. At the westerly end it includes only a 
single lot, 25x100, at the northeast corner of 
Broadway and 194th street. Then come five lots. 
on 164th street, and then another long, narrow 
lot running along the street to the line of Audu- 
bon avenue, if continued. 

The tract is a portion of the Robert Dickey 
farm, bought by the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
in the middle of the last century, which extended 
from the Kingsbridge Road (here east of the 
present Broadway) to the Hudson River. For 
many years the property was kept intact, but. 
last year a large piece of it, west of Broadway,. 
was sold to a syndicate, of which Cornelius. 
Vanderbilt was a member. The part now to be: 
disposed of, if present negotiations are carried: 
through, includes all that the institution had left: 
east of Eleventh avenue. 

It was said to day by a member of the institu- 
tion’s directorate that the lots referred to had 
been practically sold to another syndicate, in 
cluding two or three well-know Wall street men 
who have been active in realty for several years, 
While final contracts have not yet been signed, 
an offer had been received that would undoubted- 
ly result in a sale, as it substantially meets the 
views of the sellers. The transaction is the ° 
largest that has been put through on Washington 
Heights this year, and is specially significant at 
this time, since it indicates that investors are not 
very much afraid of the effect of next year’s full- 
value assessments upon vacant lots.—Vew York 
Mail and Express, Nov. 8. 
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WE are pleased to note that South Carolina 
shares with us the honors at the Charleston Ex- 
position. 


THE fairies, wraiths, gnomes, 
and other uncanny. things 
that were abroad on Hallowe’en 
were scarce a circumstance to 
the weird forms that flitted within our spacious 
halls on that sepulchral occasion. A _ re-union 
was held in the girls’ play-room, and the 
children had scarce gotten together ere there came 
stalking in such a conglomeration of shapes as 
is seldom found in one aggregation. There were 
hottentots, babies, celestials, doubleheaded Dutch- 
men, nurses, Alsatians, and other ‘‘ shades’’ 
innumerable. So carefully was the identity of 
those who took part hidden, that it was difficult 
to be sure of any one, and it was not until all were 
unmasked that the lost were found. Upon dis- 
covering that the ghosts were real,all made merry 
in large potations of cider, a barrel of which had 
been tapped for the occasion, and in quantities of 
cakes and apples unlimited. 


Witches 
Night. 


—— 


In the neighborhood of two hund- 
red volumes have been added to 
the Library during the past year 
and we have now almost reached 
the 3,000 mark. These vary from the simplest 
story in one.syllable to the finest literature ex- 
tant and are suited to every degree of intellectual 
growth. There is, without books, a certain 
amount of loneliness in the life of the deaf. 
With a library and a love for books this is at 
once dissipated and there is brought to them the 
companionship of Shakespeare, of Irving, of 
Dickens, of Scott, of Tennyson, of Longfellow ; 

of Huxley, of Tyndall, of Fiske; of the great and 
the good of every age and every clime and there 
ean be’ isolation no more. Among the most 
valuable adjuncts to a school for the deaf, no- 
thing could hold a more honored place than the 
niche that echoes with these voices of all time, 


Our 
Book World 
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voices that speak an Ephphatha even to the con- 
genitally and totally deaf. 


J 
THE Rocky Mountain Lea- 


der, referring to recent 
changes in Chicago, says 


A Procrustean 
Bed 


inter alia : os 


The combined system of instructing the deaf, which is 
considered by the best educators to be the only method 
or system of iustruction which will be the greatest good 
to all the deaf. has received another feather in its cap by 
the recent action of the School Board of the city of Chi- 
cago. The oral method of instruction has been the one 
principally used in the Chicago Day Schools of which 
Miss McCowen is supervising principal.. Miss McCowen 
only retains her position this year on promising’to adopt 
the combined system in all the schools over which she 
has jurisdiction. 


This would seem to place Miss McCowen ina 
very unfortunate position. The allopath com- 
pelled to practice homeopathy, the clergymen 
forced to preach dogma that he does not believe, 
the eclectic constrained to teach by oral methods, 
and the pure oralist obliged to embrace all me- 
thods, have, alike, of necessity, little heart in 
their work, and without this the attainment of 
even a modicum ofsuccess is extremely difficult. 


A Point. WE had at the head of one of 
of View. our departments up to the oth 


day of last September a scholar- 
ly, refined, painstaking gentleman who appeared 
to us to be all that was good, and we hoped to 
have his services for many a year. When he bade 
us good day on the afternoon of that date, it was 
anticipated by both of us that he would be at his 
bench the following morning. Instead there 
came a note saying that he had accepted a position 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, with the 
understanding that he was to assume his duties 
on the morning of the roth, and tendering his 
resignation. The new position was a better one 
in every way, but we confess that, with all our 
pupils expected back ina very few days, the situa- 
tion was slightly ‘‘jarring.’’ We do not desire, 
however, to hold any employe who is able to better 
himself. We would consider it a great injustice 
to one engaged with us to endeavor to keep him 
in a position when he had an opportnnity to get 
upward and onward. And so, on the whole, we 
rejoiced in the success of our confrere. We did 
not think the Board of Education of the city of 
Brotherly Love had done anything ‘‘ surreptious- 
ly,’’ or that they were ‘‘ ungentlemanly,’’ ‘‘ un- 
professional’’ or ‘‘discourteous ;’’ nor do we feel 
that it was an effort to force anything upon us 
that we would have to accept ‘‘ with menial servi- 
tude.’’ We were grateful to them for the honor 
they had conferred upon our associate and friend, 
and for him we had only congratulation and 
assurance that when we could be of any possible 
assistance to him in attaining yet better things, it 
would bea happinesstoustoservehim. Itseems 
however, that there is another point ot view. 


Sa 


PERHAPS nothing in the life of 
a teacher. conveys to him so 
much .o f encouragement and 


A Winning 
Pace. 


hope as the letters that come to: 


him, from, time to time,” from his old pupils, and 


there'is probably not: an educator of the deaf in the’ 


country who has not, filed away, somewhere, a 
little batch that, ‘when ‘the cares of his school- 


room have ‘: followed fast. and followed faster,’’ 
he can go to and find, in-a retrospect of the good 


he has done, ‘‘surcease for sorrow.”’ 


The following is a recent addition to our col- 
lection. It is so replete with good sense, that 
we feel that we would like to place it before our 
readers, and, although largely of a personal nat- 
ure, Master Richman has been kind enough to 
permit us to put it in print -— 


PITTSBURG, PaA., Nov. I, 1902. 


My Dear EDITOR :—Justa line tolet yon know what 
Iam doing. As my old teacher Iam sure you will find 
something of interest in my affars, I havea good posi~ 
tion in the leading daily newspaper here in the compos- 
ing department. I have been doing excellently ever 
since September, 1901. My foreman seems satisfied with 
my work and it is not play, I assure you, for me to keep 
up with it. We are rushed all night from 7 P.M. to 4 A.M., 
but my wages are good. I remember that you urged Dr, 
Crouter to have a linotype machine for the deaf printers 
and you gut one forthe press room. I practised operat- 
ing it fortwo years. My position is on the Commercial 
Gazette. I find much difference between school and a 
daily newspaper. I have showed the Mt. Airy World, 
the SILENT WorRKER,and also the Association Review to 
our foreman. He says it is allgood work. I willsend 
you a sample of the Commercial Gazette. I wonder you 
do not put a Linotype machine in yourschool. The 
Commercial Gazette has twenty-four machines with five 
kinds of type: agate, nonpareil, titles, gothic (light and 
heavy) and 10 point. The Gazette is the oldest newspa- 
per in the United States, execpt the North American. 
When I began to operate the machine, my foreman found 
me too slow and he decided to hold me as an apprentice. 
I operated from 2 to 4.Aa.M. (only two hours). I improv- 
ed and soon became a fast operator. I can set 5000 ems 
per hour, but my foreman wants me to average 6000 ems. 
All my fellow operators do 6000 ems per hour. This is 
pretty hard for me, because I misunderstand the poor 
handwriting. I have trouble, especially with the writ- 
ing of the City Editor. I believe if you put machines 
into your school your printers can readily learn, and then 
they could get positions on daily newspapers with good 
salaries, When I first went to ask the daily newspapers 
to give me work, they thought I could not operate the 
machines. I went to my friend who is Post-Master of 
Pittsburgh. He is Geo. L. Holliday, you know. He 
took me to the Commercial Gazette and then I got work. 
I don’t see much of the deaf of our city, I am kept so 
busy. I put $5.00 in bank each month and I now have 
nearly $300. I won’t get married. Do you ask why? 
Well, I have seen so many married couples’ troubles, I 
am a hard worker, and it is easy for mefto live well, sin- 
gle. Ilive ina private family and have every comfort. 
Do you know Mr. Cool? He was a former pupil of the 
old Institution at Broad and Pine Streets. He isa prin- 
ter with the Pittsburg Leader. He thinks with me that 
the deaf could easily get work with the dailies, but they 
are afraid to ask. 

I must close now as it is time for church. Wishing 
you and your school all success, 

Very truly yours, 


ABRAHAM RICHMAN, 
Commercial Gazette. 


Master Richman evidently always thinks ‘‘a 
few times’’ before taking action in anything, 
and is one of those who are not at all likely to 
‘‘rush in where angels fear to tread.’’ 

We felicitate him upon his progress, beg that 
he will accept our most sincere thanks for his 
kindly thought of us, and wish him all the fur- 
ther luck that one of his good horse-sense merits 
and must receive, ; 


ABRAHAM RICHMAN. 


School ar. City 


Idel Fox is now the tallest girl in this school. 


Miss Eva Hunter has a good place in a shirt 
waist factory in the city. 


Lily Shaw ‘is Goldie Sheppard’s ‘little 
mother ’’ and a good Maina she makes, too, 


A new horizontal bar hasbeen put up in the 
gymasium. A punching bag will follow shortly. 


We learn that Mrs. Swartz, formerly care-taker 
of the girls here, is now married and lives in 
Jersey city. 


Rosie Wackeile is the best speaker in the begin- 
ning Articulation Section. She is very proud to 
be at the head of her class. 


Our latest pupil Willie Battersby is, we think, 
a very promising pupil. He can already write 
the names of four objects. 


Our next re-union will be the first Saturday 
evening in December. Some new games are 
promised for the occasion. 


Isaac Bowker was one of several thousand of 
our towns-people who saw the Princeton-Yale 
game on the 15th inst. 


Michael Grod received a visit from his father 
and grandfather, last week, and had a fine walk 
in the city with them. 


The large broken slate in the chapel has been 
replaced by one of New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Co.'s best. 


The chestnuts and English walnuts have been 
garnered much tothe regret ofthechildren. They 
certainly enjoyed them while they lasted. 


Alfred Shaw and Etta Vail Travis were observed 
out on the lawn, the other day, trying to help 
Mr. McLaughlin push the lawn-roller. 


The forlorn structure at Chestnut and Green- 
wood Aves. has fallen into new hands andis fast 
‘being transformed into a beautiful residence. 


Engineer McLaughlin has reduced the handl- 
ing of soft coal to a science and says he now 
prefers it to the old-fashioned anthracite. 


Several of our unused walks have been dug up, 
covered with soil and planted with grass seed, 
adding considerably to our space of lawn. 


The Indian summer is with us and nothing 
delights the pupils more than a stroll through 
“Greenwood Avenue or to Spring Lake. 


Edward Bradley takes a great interest of latein 
the ‘‘babies,’’ and may be seen at almost any 
hour doing some paternal service for one ofthem. 


Mother and fathers, do not forget your little 
‘ones! When they have but a postal card from 
home, they go around showing it with beaming 
faces. 
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Little Marie was made very happy by receiving 
a box from home. She has a nice cloth cape and 
dress, and with the candy and cake was'quite de- 
lighted. 


Our little south Jersey fishermen, the Colberg 
boys, recently received a visit from their father, 
after he left they felt very rich by each having 
fifteen cents in their inside pockets. 


The girls have organized a basketball team 
and practice work goes on occasionally. Per- 
haps they will challenge the girls of the Model 
School some day. 


The quail-and rabbit season came in on the 10th 
and judging from the newspaper accounts the 
casualties among the gunners were almost as great 
as among the game. 
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Flossie Bennett, for some years the mischievous 

one of our flock, has turned over a new leaf and 

is makinga different record this term. There is 

another little girl, however, who, they say, is 
trying to be the black sheep. 


The three engravings just hung up in the centre 
hall stairway, are beauties. They are ‘‘Media- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ Where Billows Roll,’’ and ‘‘ Memories, *’ 
and it would be difficult to say which is the most 
beautiful of the trio, 


Prof. Lloyd and Mr. Porter have a game each 
of chess with Mr. Albert Ballin, of New York city. 
The games have been developed far enough to 
predict that Mr. Ballin will havea hardtime of 
it to win, which is improbable. 


The school received a very pleasant visit from 
Miss Bessie Sutphin, of Flemington, on the 18th 


A BEVY OF NEW-COMERS. 


Charlie Burt and Arthur Smith are greatly 
interested in the picture puzzles that appear daily 
in the Camden Courter and Philadelphia Bulletin, 
and it is rarely indeed that they do not succeed 
in finding the missing animal or person. 


Annie Mayer is already an expert needlewoman 
and dressmaker. Her teachers speak very highly 
of her work. When she leaves school she will 
have a trade by which she can always earn her 
living. 


Class C is very enthusiastic over their physi- 
ology lessons. ‘'’Tis something new and some- 
thing strange.’’ Enthusiasm is a good thing. 
Boys and girls push it along! Youcannot have 
too much of it. 


George Lloyd, son of Prof. and Mrs. R. B. 
Lloyd of this school, is one of theassociate edit- 
ors of the Radiator, a High School paper of this 
city. Who knows but he may become editor ofa 
more pretentious paper some day. 


Six little tots assisted little Miss Josephine 
Stephenson celebrate her third birthdav at the 
parental home in Cadwalader Park on the 8th inst. 
They had lots of fun and good things to eat and 
little Josephilne was the happiest child there, 


Mrs. Breese and Master Albert gladdened Clara 
and Wesley with a visit last week. They got 
board just over the way and often visited all the 
departments, ‘‘ took in ’’ the sights of the city, 
leaving for home on Friday. 


Ned_horse is nineteen years old and still mows 
the lawn, carts away the debris, hauls freight 
and does’ everything else required of him in a 
way toindicate that he has many years of useful- 
ness before him. _ Coy 
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inst. She gets lonesome without the society of 
her own kind, and a meeting with the deaf here 
is a great treat. 


George Morris is looking for work again, and 
after exhausting every effort to get work in Tren- 
ton and vicinity, decided go to Newark. Heis 
one of those unfortunate fellows who does not 
hold a place very long. 


Messrs, Carty, Wainwright, Timm and Benni- 
son are almost regular weekly visitors at the 
school. The reason is not difficult to ascertain, 
since they are still members of the basketball 
team, which has lost none of its fervor. 


Benjamin Schornstein has for some time had 
the habit of working vigorously at his teeth with 
his thumb and forefinger, while engrossed in 
study. He wont do it any more, as the long 
suffering bi-cuspid fell out in his hand the other 
day. 


Mr. Johnson, our new instructor in wood-work 
ing, and his interesting wife are now settled in a 
cosy house on Monmouth street. They have a 
very intelligent dog whom they call ‘‘Paddy,’’ 
because he will sit bolt upright and hold a pipe 
in his mouth, 


We have just experienced another delightful 
Indian summer with its haze and balm and every 
thing that makes glorious the out-of-doors, and 
our little folk have spent pretty much every work- 
ing hour of it, not taken up by their routine of 
study and work, out in the air. 


Florence Wakefield, who has but just arrived 
with us this fall, already takes a most active in- 
terest in her studies and the affairs of the school, 


Continued on next page. 
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When arrangements are conpleted for a course 
in typewriting and kindergarten training for 
her, she will have every thing to her satisfac- 
tion. 


Mr. David Simmons, a former pupil of this 
school, has just graduated from the New York 
Mergenthaler Linotype school and expects a good 
position soon. He thinks the SILENT WoRKER 
has improved very much since his time and thinks 
the half-tone engravings made at the school are 
great. 


Never were there more beautiful autu:nn color- 
ings than those exh bited this fall in the great 
vine that almost covers the front of our main 
hall. As the leaves have fallen the boysand girls 
have gathered large bunches of them and these 
have been taken to ornament the corridors and 
school-rooms. 


J. BE. Daubner, one of our last year’s pupils, 
writes ‘that he is working at the Singer Sewing 
Machine factory in Elizabeth and earning good 
wages. Wecongratulate him on doing so nicely 
so soon after leaving school, and like all good 
former pupils of ours, he sent in his subscription 
for the SILENT WORKER. 


We have a beautiful piano, the gift of Mr. 
Hattersley, some -years ago, but strange to say, 
among all the ladies in the house, not one can 
perform on it, so that we have to depend entirely 
upon visitors for our music. Would it not be 
well in advertising for our next help to say ‘‘a 
good musician preferred ?’’ 


In six instances among our pupils we have two 
children from the same family and in five of 
these they are brother and sister. The six are 
George Penrose and Sadie Penrose, George Brede 
and Minnie Bredey Wesley Breese and Clara 
Breese, Robert Logan and Maggie Logan, Frank 
Reed and Ida Reed, Annie Earnest and Adia Ear- 
nest. : 


On October 31st, the kindergarten pupils hada 
good time. Hattie Alexander was the only one 
who ventured to put her head in the tub for apples. 
The Jack O’ Lanterns were greatly enjoyed in 
the darkened room; all wore masks and had fun 
telling who each were. Their teacher served them 
with refreshments of apples, taffy,animal crackers 
and raisins. 


Mrs. Lloyd has received a beautiful birthday 
present from her eldest son Rowland. It was 
sent. from Vancouver, Wash., where he is engaged 
in teaching. The present is in the shape of an- 
enlarged photograph of Mt. Hood, the snow-cap- 
ped monarch of that state. The picture has since 
been encased in a tasty frame and hung upin the 
parlor of the Lloyd home. 


The ladies were in sole command on the after- 
noon of the 15th, and the Superintendent. Mr. 
Sharp and Mr. Miller hied them away to the grid- 
iron at Princeton to see the Yale and Princeton 
do battle. They report a netable contest, but 
the real live animal which the Princetons had 
for a mascot availed not and the tiger’s tail was 
twisted to the tune of 12 to 5. 


The Importance of Sleep. 
: E. Li. M. 


ISCHIEVOUS are those stories told about 
the ability of great men to do without 
sleep. The foolish young man reads that Glad- 
stone and Napoleon slept only three or four 
hours at night, and he cuts down his hours of 
sleep. He might better open a vein and lose a 
quart of blood than lose the sleep which is life it- 
self. Most of the stories told about great men 
doing without sleep are mere lies. Some of 
them are true. For instance, it is undoubtedly 
true that Napoleon, an inconceivably foolish, 
reckless man in matters affecting his physical 
welfare, did deprive himself of sleep in his early 
years. But he paid for it dearly, In his last 
battles his power of resistance was so slight that 
he actually went to sleep during the fighting. 
Chronic drowsiness weakened his brain, weaken- 
ed his force of character. The foundation of his 
final ruin was laid in Russia when lack of sleep 
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and unwise living generally had taken away his 
meutal elasticity and deprived him of the power 
to form and carry out resolutions. It is mainly 
the young man who needs the lecture on sleep, 
for the experience of years soon proves to every 
human being the folly of cheating nature by ad- 
ding a few hours of drowsy conciousness to the 
day. You begin life with a certain amount of 
vitality, a certain initial velocity which carries 
you through life and makes possible certain ac- 
complishments. When you deprive yourself of 
sleep you squander this original capital, just as 
surely as the young spendthrift ruins himself 
financially when he throws away his money. 
Just so surely you bring irreparable loss upon 
yourself when you go without sleep. The food 
which you eat is digested and transformed into 
new tissue, into blood, nerve, muscles and brain 
while you are sleeping. Look at the men who 
engage in the six-day walks and bicycle races. 
They eat enormously, absorbing in one day five 
times as much as the ordinary man can possibly 
swallow. But the end of their task finds them 
extremely emaciated. Lack of sleep has made it 
impossible for them to transform the food into 
new tissue. Any man or women who has suffer- 
ed from insomnia will confirm this statement 
that lack of sleep decreases weight and diminish- 
es vitality more quickly than anything else. 


Sporting Notes. 
GEORGE E. WAINWRIGHT. 


ASKET-BALL will be inaugurated king of 
winter sports in the Mutes’ gymnasium 
during the seasons of ’o2:and 'o3. 

‘They're off!’’ Now for the public expression 
of private opinions on the basket-ball situation. 
Some one could make a lot now by cornering all 
the hot air in sight. Probably the ‘‘fans’’ 
wouldn’t pay fancy prices for this absolutely 
necessary argumentative factor. 

‘The Basketball’’ would like to repeat that if 
the Mutes’ team is really in earnest when the 
members say they want to win the championship, 
the way to show it is in their work, get out and 
get in condition, and then keep in condition. 
Mute players are just as clever as they always 
were, and can win the championship ifthey real- 
ly try. The boys lost heart tco early last season. 


Manager Sharp feels confident that he has a 
winning team on the floor this year. His team 
lines up as, Fleming, Walz, and Bennison, For- 
ward; Wainwright, Centre; Carty, Miller, and 
Timm, Guards. 


The tna A. C. representation October 30, was 
the visiting attraction. Opposed to a collection 
of players such as used to uphold the Mutes’ dig- 
nity in the whirl of basket ball, Aétna A. C. 
would have been buried from sight. They got 
away with a licking by the score 50 to3. Wain- 
wright tallied thirty-six of the Mutes’ fitty points. 

Fleming also did remarkably good, scoring ten 
goals and passing well. 

Walz, the youngster, was given a chance, but 
did not score. His dribbling was well for his 
size. 

Bennison was out of the game owing to sick- 
ness. : 

Timm and Carty build up a wall, strong enough 
to hold a fort. They did remarkably well, hold- 
ing their men from scoring. 

Those who scored were Fleming, io goals, 
Timm, 2 goals and Wainwright, 18 goals. 


The gymnasium of the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf was the scene of a decidely interesting 
game of basket-bal] on the evening of November 
roth, when the representative team of the in- 
stitution met and defeated the Layafettes by the 
score of 37 to 8. : 

This was one of those games where the score 
would indicate loose playing. While it is quite 
true that the Mutes were never in danger of defeat, 
it is also a fact that there was much play of the 
commendable sort. 

Both teams passed well, but in point of shoot- 


ing the Mutes were far the superior of their op— 
ponents, 

Several times the Layafettes got the ball within 
scoring distance, but only to have shots blocked. 
by truly clever plays. 

The line up :—Mutes—Walz, Fleming, For- 
wards; Walker, Centre; Wainwright, Timm, 
Guards. Layafettes —Douliacr, Hamlin, . For- 
wards; Hill, Centre; Brasch, Alhoff, Guards. 

Goals from field—Walz, 4; Fleming, 3 ; Walk-— 
er, 3; Wainwright, 3; Timm, 2; Hamlin, 1; 
Hill, 1. Goals from fouls—-Walz, 1; Timm, 1 3; 
Flemming, 4; Wainwright, 1; Brasch, 1; Hill, 
1. Referee—Bennison. Scorer—Miller. Time- 
keeper—Townsend. 


All of the players are rounding into shape. 


‘Miller, last year’s guard, is back into the game 
and is showing improvement. -He outjumps his. 
man and holds him from scoring. Thatis a kind 
of a player a team needs. ; 

Bennison, the little forward, has not played yet, 
owing to his sickness, but during the early 
practice games, he showed improvement and is. 
supposed to be better than ever before. 


Carty is himself again and it seems impossible 
that there will be any more heavy scoring 
against him while in his present form. In 
condition Carty can hold his own with any for- 
wards. It will be good news to every one to 
know he is fit. 


There is nothing in sight to stop the Mutes. 
now. The team is in fair condition, and there is. 
a wealth of material. Ifthe boys will be faithful, 
there will be plenty for them and ail will look 
happy. 

Walz, the clever junior player of last year team’, 
during practice showed improvement and now 
he is on the first team, being small for his size and 
young, is known as one of the youngest to play 
agaiust such strong teams as the Mutes have 
played this year. He has developed into aclever 
thrower, and by more pratice at shooting he will 
become one of the best shooters \for-his size to ap- 
pear on the Mutes’ floor. But one fauit with him 
is his floor work; he does not pass quickly 
enough. His dribbling is first rate, but with a 
little more coaching, he will be all ‘right. 


Those folk who have begun tojot down prospec- 
tive first division teams, must notignore the 
Mutes. Recent acquisitions: to their line-up no- 
longer make them choice delicacies for the 
avaricious tastes of other teams’ epicures. 


It was a cruel affair onthe evening of 
November 6th, at the Mutes’ gymnasium, The 
Brian A. C. was the invading team. The score 
at the close showed that the Mutes had a lead by 
the figures 27 to1z. This is the second time the 
Mutes have succeeded in downing the Brians. 

This game was a rough one, but the Mutes 
stood it as if they were of oak. The Brians were 
compelled to change their players every ten min- 
utes, butthe Mutes went through the game with- 
outa single change. The Mutes had the lead in 
the first half and Manager Sharp with a smile had 
no fear that the Mutes’ would be ‘‘swamped.’” 
In the second half, the Brians roughed it up, but 
the Mutes played clean ball and let the Brians. 
rough it up more and more. It could not prevent. 
the Mutes from scoring as they were too fast on 
the floor. 


Wainwright, the Mutes’ centre, leads the team 
in goal throwing, scoring 55 field goals out of 
six games, a total of 110 points for the Mutes; 
Fleming, the forward, is second, scoring 4o goals, 
a total of 80 points. Walz, the forward, third,. 


. Miller, fourth; Timm, fifth; and Carty, sixth. 


During the enthusiasm of the season, do not 


. forget that it is condition that wins when other: 


players are as clever as the Mutes. 

During every game, when Manager Sharp ap-. 
pears on the floor, he can always be seen with a 
smile on his face, as he knows his team is a ‘‘suRE. 
WINNER, ” : > 


All Sorts. 


About one hundred and fifty deaf-mutes live in 
Toronto, Canada. Jondon, Canada, has twenty- 
five. 


R. C. Wall, a deaf dealer in bicycles and every 
thing of that kind, in Philadelphia, sports an 
automobile. Is there another deaf-mute who 
has one?—W’. Va. Tablet. 


The Illinois School has a coach for the football 
teams and proposes to play games with surround- 
ing towns. Hecomes from Franklin and Marshall 
college.—Dakola Banner. 


Miss Sarah D. Gibson, formerly matron of the 
Illinois School, and also of the Wisconsin School, 
recently fell heir to a fortune of $26, ooo by the 
death of a relative—Hawkeyve. 


Elmer Hannan, the young deaf-mute sculptor, 
of Washington, who suddenly sprung a surprise 
in the art circle, has gone to Chicago to complete 
his preparation for Paris.—Ex. 


The Hartford School has a deaf-mute for its 
baker. The deaf people there do not now know 
poor bread, and their digestion will keep good 
us long as the deaf baker remains.—Z x. 


In the manufacturer’s hall of the Duesseldorf 
Exposition the model of a ship of the future con- 
structed by John Broehan, a deaf civil engineer 
of Hamburg, is attracting much attention.—Z£~. 


During the past summer Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Balis travelled extensively in the Old Country, 
visiting the principal schools for the deaf there. 
Mrs. Balis, who isa very interesting and graphic 
writer, has promised to write up her traveis in the 
Canadian Mute. 


Douglas Tilden, the deaf sculptor, although 
unsuccessful in the second competition for the 
McKinley monument, which is to be erected in 
San Francisco, has been awarded a prize of two 
hundred dollars for the excellence of his work.— 
The Silent Echo. 


The Maryland School has purchased what was 
once the home of its oldest teacher, a deaf man, 
in the neighborhood of that institution. Of 
course it paid a handsome sum, and Mr. Grow 
will not therefore starve in his old age.— West 
Virginia Tablet. 


The St. Louis Globe Democrat recently gave 
short sketches of three young deaf ladies, who 
are employed as typewriters by the Mercantile 
Trust Co., of that city. The young ladies took a 
course in typewriting at the Mater Consilia In- 
stitute for the deaf.—A/zssour? Record. 


Mr. James H. O’Leary, a graduate of this 
school, and at present a newspaper publisher at 
Eden Valley, Meeker Co., was chosen a delegate 
to the state convention. Althongh Mr. O’Leary 
is totally deaf and cannot talk, he is bound to 
make himself heard in the matter of politics.— 
Minn, Companion. 


The New Era-givesa sketch of one of the 
former pnpils of the Illinois School, who is con- 
ducting a shoeshop at Belleville. He has among 
his patrons some of the most substantial citizeris 
of his home town, and the worth of his work is 
attested by a diploma that he secured at the 
country fair for ‘‘the best boots and shoes made 
in St. Clair Country.’’—Record. 


The teachers of the Colorado School have 
organized a golf club. Teachers of the deaf need 
some form of active, out-door recreation to take 
the edge off their nerves after a hard morning's 
work in the class-room, and there is nothing 
superior to golf for this purpose. The Colordo 
pupils as well as their teachers will derive bene- 
fit from the club. —Ketucky Standard. 


_ Last year we mentioned that a suit had been 
instituted by Mrs. Henry Aldrich against the St. 
Louis Transit Company for $4,500, She had 
lost several fingers of her right hand in being run 
down by a car. The case, after dragging along 
in the courts, has been decided in her favor and 
plang awarded a verdict for $800.00 Missouri 
e . 
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The Arkansas Opfzc mourns that no millionaire 
has as yet remembered the Arkansas School as 
the Colorado School has been remembered in the 
will of W. S. Stratton who recently bequeathed 
to the latter $25,000. The New Jersey School 
has never received any gifts either, and can 
sympathize with the Arkansas School from the 
deepest recess of its heart as it reflects upon the 
good it could do with a little surplus money. 


Hugh Miller, a young man who was born deaf 
and has a deaf brother, who is a graduate of the 
North Carolina school, is one of the most promis- 
ing young men of today. He is owner and 
operator ofan electric light plant in his native 
town, is doing an extensive business and winning 
the confidence of the people to the extent that 
they chose him in preference to a hearing man as 
their delegate to the Democratic Congressional 
Convention.— Bulletin. 


Mr. J. H. Jernigan, the veteran foreman of the 
shoe shops ofschools for the deaf as well as an ex- 
Confederate veteran is now foreman and assistant 
supervisor at the Louisiana School at Baton 
Rouge. He has been foreman of the shoe shops 
of the Georgia, the Arkansas and the Iowa School. 
His family reside on the hill near our School. 
The climate of Arkansas being more adapted to 
the health of Mrs. Jernigan, she will reside in 
the city with her sons. —Optic. 


The Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art in New York City has equipped 
several deaf-mutes for useful callings such as 
lithography, engraving, wood-carving, clay-mo- 
delling, drawing and photography. To young 
men and women of Oakland and San Francisco— 
if you have intelligence and ambition, try to fol- 
low the example of the New Yorkers by entering 
the Cogswell Polytechnical School and learning 
a trade thoroughly—such a course will increase 
the number of chance of employment for the deaf. 
—California News. 


W. W. Beadell, formerly of Le Mars, this state, 
is now Editor and publisher of the Observer, a 
weekly paper published at Arlington and Kearney, 
New Jersey. Mr. Beadell was ‘ born and bred’’a 
newspaper man and after a course at Gallaudet 
took up newspaper work in Illinois. Fora year, 
he was connected with the Minnesota school but 
yearned for his first love and rentered the work 
in Vermont as manager of a large printing plant 
and editor of a weekly. A short time ago, he 
gave up this place and bought up the Odserver. 
The paperis a neat, well edited sheet and shows 
a liberal advertising patronage.—Hawkeye. 


The Indian sign language in all its dialects is 
the growth of centuries to meet the need of adults 
and is necessarily a perfect'means of communicat- 
ing simple descriptive narration. The sign lan- 
guage of the deaf is mainly adapted to the needs 
of childern and is the outgrowth of possibly a 
century and a half of usage in schools for deaf 
mutes. The signs used by deaf mute children 
have never been described extensively but the 
sign language of the American Indians has been 
a subiect ofuntiring research. The late Col. Car- 
rick Mallory was the author of the most complete 
treatise on the subject. His monograph was 
published by the Smithsonian Institution.—J. C. 
G., in New Era. 


There is a deaf man at Cave Spring, Ga., who 
suggests that the locomotives attached to all 
trains be provided with mechanism for throwing 
a stream of hot water ahead of the engine about a 
hundred feet, which the engineer can utilize when- 
ever he sees a man on the track ahead whom he 
supposes to be deaf, A train running thirty miles 
an hour goes about forty-four feet in a second, so 
the man on the track would have a good chance 
to make a hairbreadth escape if he realized the 
instant the water struck him that there was a lo- 
comotive behind him. Itis true, as stated, that 
the hot water might scald him somewhat and pos- 
sibly make him bald on the back of his head, but 
who would not prefer that to being mangled. 
Moreover, the person would never venture to 
walk on the track again. 


The Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago employs 
a number of deaf-mutes. One day a foreman ask- 


ed the superintendent if he shop. 
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The manager 
brought the matter before the directors, who, after 
a discussion, allowed two deaf mutes to be employ- 
ed on trial. Afterward the company saw that the 
deaf workers were more helpful and accurate, and 
faster than they expected. Today there are thirty- 
two deaf men and one deaf lady working under 
Mr. Carter (the name of the foreman.) Their 
wages range from nine to eighteen dollars a week. 
This month the company will move to a large 
structure and employ about three thousand 
persons. Mr. Carter has beeu told that he may 
hire two hundred more deaf-mutes if they can be 
secured.—California News. 


The gentleman who attended Dr. Wilkinson’s 
lecture in chapel last Sunday afternoon is a semi- 
mute, an Englishman by birth and education. 
His name is Mr. Robert E. Bray. He lost his 
hearing at the age of thirteen years, but he never 
went to a school for the deaf. With characteris- 
tic pluck he improved his time in self-culture. 
He entered on apprenticeship with the leading 
firm in decorative glass-work in London and serv- 
ed seven years. Durnig the two last years he car- 
ried on a business of his own. He has traveled 
from time to time in Continental Europe, Canada 
and the United States. He has kept pace with 
the progress of the time. Heis an up-to-date 
artist, and his specialty is stained glass, church 
decorations, memorial windows and domestic 
glass. 

The principal windows ofthe church of Chris- 
tian Science at Oakland were made after Mr. 
Bray’s designs. Some of the famous cathedrals 
and churches in England and its colonies, in 
Continental Europe and the United States, have 
had windows made from his designs. He lately 
came to Los Angeles from Chicago where he resid- 
ed for years. At present he has been at work on 
some designs and estimates fora San Francisco 
firm. He will return to Los Angeles next week. 
He taught the deaf twice but for only a com- 
paratively short time. He prefers to be his own 
master, 

He says that the two-hand alphabet is superior 
to the one-hand in one important respect. As 
long as the American and the English deaf child- 
ren stay in school, the Americans get ahead. But 
when they leave school, he claims that the Eng- 
lish begin to make more rapid progressand so go 
on and ahead. Although the one-hand alphabet 
seems to be the easier to learn, yet the two-hand 
is much more used here and there by the speaking 
people. Thisalphabet more nearly resemblds the 
printed letters. The deaf English folks keep 
improving in language by means of spelling on 
fingers with the speaking people, practically and 
constantly.— California News. 


At a convention of the Tennessee Society of 
Deaf-Mutes, held at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf in Knoxville in September, some resolutions 
were adopted which fairly illustrate the position of 
the deaf generally on the subjects which they con- 
sider. The first was that the members of the 
society do all they can to disseminate the manual 
alphabet among the hearing, iu the belief that it. 
affords the easiet and quickest mode of communi- 
cation between the two classes. Another con- 
sidered the methods employed in teaching the 
deaf, and set forth that the convention is opposed. 
to single methods, but approves of the -‘com- 
bined, system’’ which the resolution says makes: 
use of every known method — speech, signs, 
finger-spelling, or writing—in the widest expan- 
sion of the talents of deaf school children for the 
work of life. While due allowance must be made 
for the enthusiasm inspired by old things—espe- 
cially the old methods whereby one is educated— 
and for the tendency to dercy that which is new, 
it is difficult to see wherein the adult deafcan be 
far wrong in their adherence to the ‘‘ combined 
system.’’ They have been out in the world, 
mingling with the people, almost invariably 
making their own living and are in a position to 
judge of values in the various phases of their edu- 
cation. It means more than a mere coincidence 
that the deaf should so universally put themselves 
on record as favoring the system which obtains 


-almost universally in our country ; it means that 


the results attained thereby justify it in every 
practicular.—Szlent Hoosier. 
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Tiems = of = Interest. 


Epirep BY R. B. Luoyp, A.B. 


Religion in New York. 


There is no city in the United States which 
shows such religious dearth as is presented in the 
great foreign districts of Greater New York. In 
all of the nearly three and a half millions in the 
city there are but 302,000 Christian church mem- 
bers. Many ofthese are said to be minors and the 
most of them women. 


The Great Nile Dam. 


The great Nile dam at Assouan, which was be- 
gun four years ago, is nearing completion. The 
last coping-stone was laid June30. The reservoir 
formed by the dam will cost $25,000,000, but it 
will greatly increase the agricultural prosperity of 
Egypt by bringing waste districts under cultiva- 
tion, and enabling farmers to make two crops a 
year on wide tracts of land. 


The Value of Skilled Labor. 


Seventy-five cents worth ofiron ore when turn- 
ed into bar iron is worth $5. If made into horse- 
shoes it is worth $1o, or if into table knives $180. 
The same quantity manufactured into needles is 
worth about $30,000. If it is made into watch- 
springs it is worth $300,000, and when turned 
into hair-springs it will sell for $400,000, 


A Huge Meteor. 


Professor Henry A. Ward, of Chicago, has re- 
cently found a large meteorite in the state of Sina- 
loa, in Mexico. It lay embedded in soiland rocks 
to the depth of twenty feet. It is very irregular 
in form, about 13 feet long, 6% feet thick and 
5% feet wide. Prof. Ward computed its weight 
to be about fifty tons. According to the people 
living in the vicinity it fell many years ago. 


A$50,000 Rug. 


There was recently on exhibition at Tiffany's 
in New York, a royal Persian prayer rug of the 
sixteenth century. Itis an Iram rug, about ten 

.feet by twenty, and is said to have been in the 
Shah’s family for two hundred years, It was 
‘presented to a merchant prince for his services to 
the state, and upon his death found its way into 
.the market. It is valued at $50,000. 


Ink. 


The ink used by the ancients was made usual- 
ly of lampblack mixed with gum and was much 
like the Indian ink of the present day. When 
wanted for use it was thinned with water. They 
had ink of other colors, and gold and silver inks. 
Most of their books were written with black ink, 
but the title pages and the heads of chapters were 
written with red iik, and were therefore called 
rubrics, from Latin rebrica, red. 


A Sulphur Shower. 


It is reported that a shower of sulphur fell on 
Prince Edward Island last June All the ponds 
and streams were covered with the yellow pow- 
‘der. It seems, however, that what was believed 
to be sulphur was in reality the pollen of pine 
_ttees, for a similar shower was noticed at places 
‘in England about the same time and the particles 
when submitted to microscopical examination 
proved to be pollen. 


A Big Gun. 


The United States 16-inch breech-loading rifle 
‘gun of the army, made at the Arsenal, at Water- 
‘vilet, N. Y.,is the most powerful gun ever con- 
structed. It weighs 130 tons, is 49 feet2.9 inches 
long and has a breech diameter of 60 inches, 
The length of the bore is 37 feet 4 inches and 
the diameter is 16 inches, It will throw a solid 
steel projectile weighing 2370 pounds a distance 
of 24 miles, 


Oil From Pine Needles. 


The success that has attended the pine-needle- 
oil industry in the Thuringen Mountains of Ger- 
many, suggests that it may be profitably started 
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in the pine lands of our West and South. ‘This 
oil finds a ready market all over the world, being 
used for pharmaceutical purposes, for medicating 
baths, etc., while the dried fibres, perfumed with 
a little of the concentrated oil, are used for stuf- 
fing mattresses and pillows. 


London Behind the Age. 


English conservatism, the stubborn spirit of op- 
position to adopting new methods, is keeping the 
great city of London behind the age in many of 
the conveniences of modern life that the progress 
of science has given to other cities. Strange as 
it may seem, there is no telephone connection 
between the police stations there, and it is said 
that the work of the department was seriously 
hindered lately by the absence of such service at 
Scotland Yard, the city’s police headquarters. 
Few of the private houses have a telephone, and 
the Fire Department will not allow private alarm 
connections with the fire stations. 


A Cup of Coffee as a Barometer. 


A writer in a scientific paper suggests that or- 
dinary people may forecast the weather with some 
degree of certainty by means of a cup of coffee. 
He directs that one or two lumps of sugar be drop- 
ped carefully into the coffee, and if the air bubbles 
that rise rush suddenly from the centre to the side 
of the cup rain may be looked forduring the day. 
If the bubbles gather in the centre, and then pass 
to the side slowly, there will probably be light 
showers. But if the bubbles rise to the centre and 
stay there the day will be fine. He does not give 
the philosphy of the thing, but it is, of course, due 
to the relative weight, and therefore, moisture of 
the atmosphere. 


The Original People of America. 


Charles Hallock, in a recent article on the Prim- 
eval American, says that the popular assumption 
that this country was originally peopled by migra- 
tions from the North is erroneous on the face of 
it. If we wish to learn ancient history we must 
dig, and digging proves that the primeval people 
of both North and South America originated from 
a civilization .of high degree that occupied the 
sub-equatorial belt about 10,000 years ago, while 
the glacial sheet was stillon. Population spread 
northward as the ice receded. Routes of exodus, 
diverging from the central point of departure are 
plainly marked by ruins and records. The sub- 
sequent settlements in Mexico, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Utah and California, indicate 
the successive stages of advance. The gradual 
distribution of population over the higher lati- 
tudes in after years was supplemented by migra- 
tions from Europe and Asia centuries before 
Columbus, 


A Wonderful Feat. 


Recently a party from the embassies at Con- 
stantinople went to inspect the international life- 
boat service on the Black sea coast. At one of 
the life-saving stations they thought they would 
like to test the conditions of lifeboat work. So, 
clothing themselves in bathing costumes and 
cork jackets, they each took an oar in a lifeboat, 
to the huge delight of the Turkish boatmen. 
One of the secretaries of the British embassy is 
never seen without an eyeglass, and is said even 
to sleep with it. On this occasion he was faith- 
ful to the glass, and solemnly embarked in a 
cork jacket and eyeglass. All the proper exer- 
cises were gone through, and finally the boat 
was capsized and righted again by its own crew. 
As they crept from under the capsized boat a 
howl of surprise came from the Turks, for the 
secretary's head appeared with the eyeglass firm- 
ly fixed in its proper position, its owner taking 
it as a matter of course that it should be there. 


In Camp of Wild Men. 


A party of Russian geographers under Col. 
Pavovoski, traveling through an unknown tract 
of Siberian forest country recently, came upon a 
largé natural clearing, where they found about a 
hundred wild-looking individuals clad in skins 
and speaking bad Russian. They were the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of an escaped convict, 
who had managed to run away from the mines 
in 1830. 


The convict, whose name was Matveyeff, came 
upon a camp of wandering Kirghz (natives) and, 
after living with them some time, married one of 
their women. The tribe left to wander and Mat- 
veyeff, finding a suitable spot in the midst ofa 
dense forest, settled there with his wife. After 
ten years of incredible hardship and toil they 
built a house and managed to till a little soil. 
As the years went on the children managed to 
secure Kirghize wives, but as they feared to visit 
the Russian settlements they were obliged to lead 
a Robinson Crusoe sort of existence. The pat- 
riarch Matveveff died five years ago. 


Oldest Man in Russia. 


The czar of Russia recently received in audience 
a ian who, from personal knowledge, could tell 
the ruler about the times of Catherine the Great, 
the Napoleonic invasion and the war of the Crimea. 
His name is Sinip (wien he was born Russia pea- 
sants had no family name). He is 127 years old, 
and his former owner, Prince Wolkowski, was 
able to furnish the following authentic data about 
him from his own archives: ‘‘Sinip was born 
1775 as a serf, and drinks vodka and smokes as 
long as he can remember,’’ 1eports a London 
paper. ‘‘Three pints are his limit, but he never 
was drunk in his life.’’ As the czar was able to 
perceive himself, Sinip’s eyesight and hearing are 
perfect tothisday. Every Sunday he walks eight 
miles to church and never has required charity of 
any kind. He still earns his bread by knitting 
and sandal making; also tends to the horses and 
poultry. The old fellow’s memory is most re- 
markable. He told Nicholas several facts regard- 
ing the Napoleonic invasion not contained in gen- 
eral history. Sinip’s father died at 80; his mother 
at 120, working asa field hand up to a few days 
before her death, and Sinip himself never had a 
day of illness. 


Burning Colorado Forests. 


Scientists are having their attention called to 
the coincidence in the prevalence of so many 
forest fires in the Rocky mountains and the sci- 
entific fact that a great number of meteors have 
been tearing up the earth in this quarter of the 
globe, says the Denver News. 

It has been suggested that these meteors drop- 
ping in various mountain districts, in heavy pine 
forests, have exploded and thus started the big 
forest fires that are doing so much damage. 
This is a new theory in the scientific world, but 
it is not without the range of possibilites and 
seems the only explanation of the mysterious 
origin of the fires. These fires have originated 
apparently without human agency and there has 
not been any theory of lightning origin. 

Denver scientists are now making a study of 
this theory and in a few days will doubtless ex- 
press their opinions. It certainly seems a satis- 
factory explanation of how fires originate in 
sections far from the roads of travel and the 
habitation of men. Word was lately received in 
Denver of a fire raging near Grand Lake, Col., 
and which threatened much property, This fire 
supposed to have originated from the bursting of 
a meteor on a hay ranch near*Grand Lake. An- 
other disastrous fire, with mysterious origin, 
jwas raging near Georgetown, Col, 


The Nutmeg. 


The nutmeg trees of the Dutch East Indies look 
like pear trees, and the fruit looks like the 
apricot. The fruit ripens several times a year 
and blossoms and fruit may be seen on a tree at 
the same time. Asthe nutnegs ripens the pulp 
breaks and shows the nut encircled by a network 
of mace. In preparing the fruit for market the 
pulpy outside is thrown away, and the nuts are 
dried slowly inthe ovens. About fifteen hundred 
thousand pounds ofnutmegs are exported annual- 
ly and about three’ hundred and fifty thousand 
pound of mace. ne 


The federal diet’ of Bavaria has ordered that 


statistics of deaf children in the kingdom be 


henceforth taken with a view of ascertaining the 
causes of deafness and their progress in the insti- 
tutions. 


A Deaf-Mute Postmaster. 


In the list of those who have proven their 
deafness did not deter them from winning success, 
honor, and fame, is to be found the name of a Wis- 
consin man, Charles Reed, of Menasha, Wis. So 
far as is known, says the Cleveland Press, Mr. Reed 
is the only deaf-mute postmaster in the world. 
There are deaf-mutes employed as clerks in vari- 
ous post-offices and on the goverement department 
service, but Mr. Reed enjoys the distinction of 
being the only mute postmaster. 

Like most of his fellow sufferers, Mr. Reed was 
born deaf, and that one fact makes his success all 
the more noteworthly, inasmuch as it is a diffi- 
cult thing for persons born deaf to acquire 
a good command and facile use of English. He 
was educated in Delavan (Wis.) and Jacksonville 
(Ill.) institutions for the deaf, and the only college 
extant for the Deaf, Gallaudet College in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Afterleaving school he was employed 
on the Menasha /ress for several years. next 
operated a farm for two years and then became a 
book-keeper until he went into the post-office. 
He has been postmaster and assistant postmaster 
for more than twelve years.—Jfissouri Record. 


THE VOICE OF OKLAHOMA. 


Governor Ferguson Draws a Lesson from the Site 
Allotment Convocation. 


World's Fair, St. Louis, Nov. 20—Governor 
Ferguson, who represented Oklahoma at the 
allotment of siters for state and territorial build- 
ings at the World’s Fair, gave out the following 
interview upon his return to Gutherie:—‘‘I was 
interested in studying the social and commercial 
relations of the different states, as expressed by 
their representatives at the meeting held last week 
in St. Louis to select sites for the states and 
territorial buildings at the World’s Fair,”’ said 
Governor Ferguson. ‘‘While every man was 
American to the core, loyal tothe same flag and 
boundless in his patriotism, yet it seemed as ifthe 
representatives came from strange and different 
peoples. The men from Maine and Vermont 
belonged to atype with which Westerners are un- 
aquainted. The great Southwest was an unknown 
land to them. Oklahoma was barely a name. 
They knew scarcely anything of its people and 
progress. Their ~questions were questions of 
curiosity relating tosmall and insignificant facts. 
The New York men, to my great surprise, were 
as familiar with conditions in Oklahoma as we are 
with conditions in Kansas. Several ofthem knew 
the details of the free homes story and could 
discuss statehood issues as intelligently as a 
native. The inherited sympathies of states could 
be seen plainly in the way representatives stood 
together. There was a familiar recognition be- 
tween Missouri and Kentucky, while Kentucky 
was in touch with Virginia. The reason is appa- 
rent to those who know how the hardy Kentuck- 
ians moved into the wildernesses of Missouri and 
reclaimed them from savagery. 

“The World’s Fair at St. Louis will do much to 
enlarge the acquaintance of people of the United 
States with each other and should give to Oklaho- 
ma and the Southwest a recognition never before 
enjoyed. The magnitude of the country is such 
that to Eastern people all beyond theAlleghanies 
isso many miles of travel to the Rocky mountains 
and the Pacifte ocean. Descriptive literature ac- 
cessible newspaper writers and sold to New York 
newspapers. The people of the Middle Jest are 
best informed in all matters relating to state and 
national affairs, and can come nearest to describ- 
ing accurately the citizenship and resources of 
the different states. The World’s Fair will work 
wonders in bringing the people of the country 
into closer social, political, and commercial re- 
lations. 


The Association for the deaf of Hamburg cele- 
brated the 175th anniversary of the birth of Sam- 
uel Heinecke, by giving a concert and ball. 


M. Druon, former Director of the National In- 
Stitution for the Deaf-Mutes, at Bordeaux, is 


director ofthe Insane Asylum at Maidson-Blanche 
near Paris. 
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Adelaide, Australia. 
THE ANGAS FARM 


A large kitchen garden demonstrates the cap- 
abilities of the soil. When the manager first 
talked about planting vegetables some wiseacres 
were not encouraging in their remarks, but the 
results thus far are highly satisfactory. 
crop is coming on well, and the sugargums and 
hedges which have been pianted round the fences 
have made good progress. The farm is now near- 
ly self-supporting, and if the present rate of pro- 


gress is maintained it will be yielding a surplus | 


over expenditure in less than twelve months. 


The deaf mutes are not robbed of their inde- 


pendence by accepting the assistance which resi- 
dence on the farm affords them. They spend the 
wages they receive as they think fit, and one of 
them not long ago invested in an engagement 
ring. 

There are now eight men and six women at work 
and they areall highly industrious and contented. 
The neat and clean condition of everything about 
the place is evidence that ‘‘elbow grease’’ is nota 
rare thing there. 

The present accommodation is too limited, and 
the committee appeal to the public for assistance 
to build a third wing to the residential block. A 
gift of £500 would cover the cost, and more deaf 
mutes could be taken in and helped if the proposed 
additions were made. 

Mr. Johnson is confident that someone will come 
forward with the wherewithal, for, as ‘‘ The 
Adelaide Advertiser’’ wrote when the establish- 
ment of the farm was first suggested:—‘‘A move- 
ment so beneficial in its aim deserves well of the 
charitable public, from whom a generous response 
may be expected.’”’ 


ADULT DEAF AND DUMB MISSION. 


At aspecial meeting of subscribers to the South 
Australian Adult Deafand Dumb Mission held in 


the institute, Wright street, on Friday afternoon | 


September 5th, it was resolved to substitute the 
word ‘‘Angas”’ for ‘‘Parafield’’ the title ofthe in- 
stitution, making the name the South Australian 
Deaf and Dumb Mission and Angas Home for 
Aged and Infirm Deaf Mutes, Incorporated. At 
the close of the special meeting the Chairman 


stated that he had recently visited the Parafield | 


property, and had found everything in first-class 
order. The gardén was enclosed by a neat box- 
thorn hedge, and contained a good crop of kale 
and other vegetables. 
wheat, and on the larger portion the crop was 
most promising. There were also on the farm 60 
or 70 pigs, 50 head cattle, a young merino ram, 8 
horses, and about 300 fowls. 


AN EXPERT DEAF-MUTE MARKSMAN. 


At the S. A. National Rifle Association meet at 
the Port Ranges, September 16th-last, Mr. James 
Rankine, a member of the Goolwa Defence Rifle 
Club, made 28 at 200 yards and 24 at 500 yards, his 
scores including four bullseyes and five inners. 

Mr. Rankine was educated by Mr. S. Johnson, 
M.A., atthe Brighton Blind, Deaf, and Dumb In- 
stitution, and now he takes his place in the busy 
world, and is a successful man in other walks of 
life as well as in shooting. 


A HANDSOME BEQUEST. 


The will and codicil thereto of the late Mr. 
Henry John Richman, ofEast Terrace, Adelaide, 
who died on August 2, has been lodged by Messrs. 
Fenn & Hardy for probate. The estate is sworn 
at £38,540. 
the testator makes the following charitable be- 
quests :—Home for Incurables, Fullarton, £250; 
Adelaide Children’s Hospital, North Adelaide, 
4250; South Australian Institution for the Blind, 
Deaf, and Dumb, Brighton, 4250; the Industrial 
School for the Blind, North Adelaide, 4250; the 


Sick Poor Fund, Adelaide, £200; Adelaide Bene-, 


volent Strangers, Friend Society, £100; the Sal- 
vation Army, £100; and Deafand Dumb Society’s 
Church and Institute, Wright street, Adelaide, 
4100, The remainder of the estate is left for the 
benefit of the son, Mr. Edward Richman, and his 
daughter, Mrs. E. A. Greogory. During his life 
time the late Mr. Richman gave large sums of 
money to charities. 


Awheat | 


After certain bequests and legacies | 


About 4o acres were under | 
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Talk about women talking clothes ! 

Where .is the man who doesn’t want 
to talk over the clothes he buys—talk 
them over as,he buys them? 

Our Mr. A. L. Thomas is here to 
talk clothes to our deaf friends—we 
don’t know another mute salesman 
any where. 

He’ll talk furnishings, hats 


shoes too, for man or boy, at our new 
store, Broadway, corner 13th Street, 


New York. 
We fill mail orders anywhere. 


and 


RocGers, PEET & ComMPANY. 


FARMER 
once sawed 
a hole in his barn 
door for his cat. 
It then occurred 
to him that he 
must also make 
a hole for her 
kitten. 

This is a par- 
allel of the judg- 
ment of a good 
many people in 
regard to invest- 
ments. They 
? figure about as 
much right one way as they do wrong another. 

By taking stock in the Howard Investment 
Company, you figure right every time. 

The Howard Investment Company invest in 
“improved and income producing real estate in 

Duluth. It pays cash for all of its holdings. 
IT HAS NO INDEBTEDNESS 


Duluth is a rapidly growing city with interests 


of almost incredible magnitude. Population 
1880, 5,488 ; 1900, 52,960. Conservatively made 
investments in real estate in such a city as Duluth 
are the best and safest investments in the world. 
By taking stock in the Howard Investment Com- 
pany, you are investing in this class of real estate. 
The officers of the Howard Investment Company 
attend Iiy to every investment made. 

Preferred Stock in the Howard Investment 
Company is $50. per share. Dividends of 5 per 
cent. per annum are guaranteed on this stock. 

Common Stock is $25. pershare. All earnings 
over the 5 per cent paid on Preferred Stock, in 
addition to the earnings of the money paid in for 
Common Stock, as well as all increase in value of 
real estate, go to Common Stock. 

The net earnings of the Company since its in- 
corporation in 1809 have been over 8 per cent per 
annum on the entire amount of paid in capital. 

For further particulars and a list of stockhold- 
ers, address : 

JAY COOKE HOWARD, Secy., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
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NEWS FROM PROCTOR’S. 


The thentrical season, now at its heighth, has dis- 
closed no more prosperous and popular combination of 
amusement enterprise and good business methods than 
are shown ut the seven Proctor theaters, in New York, 
Albany, Newark and Montreal. High class amusement 
at extremely reasonable admission rates prevails, and 
the Proctor Stock Co. of 100 carefully selected artists 
has become recognized as one: of the leading dramatic 
organizations of America, 

The Fifth Avenue Stock Co. has Minnie Seligman as 
its leading lady, and names in its membership such 
popular favorites as Florence Reed, Mrs. Ida Levick, 
Paul McAllister, George Edwin Bryant, Gerald Griffin 
and Loretta Healey. Presentations of the best works 
by popular dramatists are made with weekly changes 
of bill, and vaudeville of excellent class is engaged to 
keep the performances continuous. 

The Twenty-third Street Theatre presents the best 
vaudeville in continous performance, tle leading stars 
of America and Europe finding place in the constantly 
changing and diversified programmes. In Newark 
vaudeville of high class is presented twice daily, with 
the bargain matinee a special attraction for ladies and 
children. The recent installation of a full orchestra in 
Newark removes the last ‘‘ lone pianist” from the Proctor 
Circuit. 

The Ove Hundred and Twenty-fifthStreet has a Per- 
manent Stock Co., with Ned Howard Fowler and Ade 
jlaide Keim in the leading stations. Sol Aiken, Charles 
M. Seay and H. Dudley Hawley are among the most 
popular members of the supporting company. Wil- 
lam Redmund, so well and favorably known to the 
metropolitan theater-going public, is stage manger. At 
the Fifty-eighth Street Ralph Cummings and Edna 
Archer Crawfordare the leading featuers of the Proctor 
Stock Co. Mrs. Thomas Barry and Grace Huntington 
are pronounced favorites here, 

Albany and Montreal have Proctor theatres, and they 
are the most popular play-houses in those cities. The 
Proctor Stock Co. is the feature, and excellent vaudeville 
is sometimes interspersed between acts for diversity and 
by way of good measure. 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEw YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. Keriru’s original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


#@P-The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough, 


f@2~There’s no being ‘too late’ or too early at Keith’s’ 
There’s entertainment all the time. 


J&A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


SPT The constantly recurring pictures illustrating “THE 
POETRY OF MOTION” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 


RF The word *‘ Keith” isa synonym for “ excellence,” 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 


fF While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the ‘‘stand- 
ard of Merit’’ that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyRIGHTs &c. 

ion may 


handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 

Slebon of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 

year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
FO: 


MUNN & Co,2°18roe0=. New York 


1B 
Branch Office, F St., Washington, D. C. 
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3d A V E : Matinees daily except 
THEATRE “°"* 


MANAGEMENT—M. J. DIXON 
Beginning 


AMERICAN “emit 


MATINEE DAILY except Monday. 
ALL SEATS 25c. Reserved. 


42d St. & 8th Ave. 


NICHOLAS 
\k 


The Deaf Man's 
keenest delight — 
for he enjoys it as 
much as the hearing 
one does. 


BOSTOCK’S 
GREAT 
ANIMAL 
SHOW 


At the Pan-Ameri- 
can hundreds pat- 
ronized BOSTOCK 
four and five times. 
No other show more 
than once. 


F. F. PROCTOR’S 


THEATRES. 


J. AUSTIN FYNES, GENERAL MANAGER 


Proctor’s 5th Avenue Theatre 
Broadway and 28th St., N. Y, City 


12:30 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre 
West 23d Street, N. Y. City 


12:30 TO 10:45 P.M. EvERY Day 


Proctor’s Palace 
58th St. and 3d Ave., N. Y. City 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre 
Newark, N, J. 


TwIck DAILY 


Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre 


2 TO 10:45 P.M, EvERY Day 


Proctor’s Theatre, 
Albany, N.Y, 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre 


Montreal, Canada 
2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Refined, Continuous Entertaimments 
A Delight to the Eye as well as the Ear. 


VOCCST TSC ST TUTTO TTS TSU UST STOTT) 
The 


acquainted with our business 


better you become 


methods, the more you learn 


of the liberal manner with 


which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


S. PD. DUNHAM & CO., 


TRENTON. 
Dry Goods and Millinery, 


YKO 
HOTO 
A? fF: 


PRINTS AT NIGHT 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 2oc. for one dozen 
4 X 5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 
122 & 124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Atlas Block, cor, Randolph & Wabash, 
CHICAGO, 


Alphabet 
Cards 


Pree 


To every new subscriber of the 
SILENT WoRKER, at the subscrip- 
tion rate of 50 cents a year, we will 
send a package of 60 MANUAL 
ALPHABET CARDS FREE. They are 
5% by 3% inches and are suitable 
Jor distribution among your friends. 

Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 


Address : 


THE SILENT WORKER, 
Trenton, N, J, 


Suienccbewlobaeansac ce 


3 T, Williams, 


: y 139 N. Broad St. 


Hinson s Store News. 


You can always get a hat here § 
at the top of the style and the bot- ¢ 
tom of the price.>Howard’s best ¢ 
blocks, $3 ¢ some as low as 50 cts. § 

How*about orfé"of those winter © 
weight blue serges? Price, $12 9 | 
and $17.50. ; 

Have you. seen our underwear 9 | 
for fall and winter? Suits from § 
fe..70. cents to.$5. You'll find all the &§ 
underwear variety here. We re-& 
flect the’ New 'York styles. : 


‘Gunson 


1f7-19 East State Hotel Windsor Building 5 
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John E. Thropp | 


~& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


é 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY, 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 
’ 


MACHINERY OF ALL DES- 
CRIPTIONS: HEAVY CAST- 
INGS et a st vt vt 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


-F. S. KATZENBACH 
| & CO., 
35 East State Street, 
- TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Kardware Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges — and 
Mantels Facings : 


Plumbers 
| Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 
Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


“Tn a Hurry 
fo Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value 

of paint as a protection against the ele- 

‘ments. The paints you get from us will 

be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time's 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
ry. best zat Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 


. F. Hooper § Zo., 


8 S. Warren St... 


’ Only exclusive Paint House in tlie city, 


| 3 grade, for those in the Model. 
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THE NEW JERSEY 


State Normal 


AND 


Model Schools 
rae 


The Normal School 


devoted 
to the preparation of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 
present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


| The Model School | 


It is a thorough Academic , Train- 


Is a professional School, 


ing School preparatory to college, 
business or,drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds of 
work, laborateries, tianual training 
room, gymnasium, etc, 

The cost per year’for board- 
(ers, including board, washing,-tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
$26 to $58 per year, according to 


The Boarding‘Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 
The 


sleeping rooms are nicely furnish- 


the modern conveniences. 


ed and very cosy. 


For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 


48 THE SILENT WORKER. 
The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. ( 


First District.....Edward E. Grosseup, George A. Frey 
Second Districi..... James B, Woodward, Silas R. Morse 
Third District.....+++ D. Louis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 
Fourth District, Percival Chrystie, S.St.John McCutchen 
Fifth Disirict.....Benj, H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam | 


St2th DisePicd 6a ciede ves Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 


Seventh District....James M. Seymour, Everett Colby | 


Eighth District......++ James 1. Hays, Joseph M. Byrne | 
Niteth District... cc ccccccvecss Ulamor Allen, Otto Crouse 
Tenth District...» Edward Russ, William D. Forbes | 


Officers of The Board. 


JAMES L, HAYS... 0cccrrecncccsvemesessssenecees President 
PRANCIO SCOTT. «5.000. cecesserereasaseaee Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BARTER :..... ei eee ses e ee eweees es Secretary 


J. WILLARD MorGAN..Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 
established by act approved March jist, 1882, : posites Bisainbh Sea FES 
ies, sxe tect tt mp on the goneny 3 gery ob JOHN P. WALEER, MLA.... .isee.ese.d Superintendent MISS HELEN C. VAIL 
e candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more’ than twenty-one years of age, deaf, THOMAS F. FERARNEN, .. ..:0cc06 ccs eass on aie Steward MISS ELIZABETH HALI, 
and‘ of sifficient physical health and intellectual capa- | MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS............--+5 Matron MISS H-  MAUDS DSLLICKES 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person : MISS ADELAIDE A, HENDERSHOT 
*making agplscetion ag the ae of a child as a | B. HOWARD SHARP.............. Supervisor of Boys ‘ 
pupil is required to out a blank form, furnished for E. LEON MILLER : . 
che Durpose, civing necessary information in regard to | MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK } Assistant Supervisors Industrial Department. 
ie case. e application must be accompanie : i 
certificate from . county judge or county elerk of che | MISS JULIA E. ADAMG............ Supervisor of Girls | MRS, FRANCES H. PORTER.. ....... { mincoueiee 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of | ELMER BARWIS, M.D.........--- Attending Physician oe 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- ’ GRORGHE'S: POR TIR 56 csckadvieenns swe huibean Printing 
plicant asides, also a semiicate from ure fretholder? of | MISS M. CARRIE HILLS .........-----+seee+-- Maree}. J. 1.) FOR MSOM oe. t isin necinw sven vie ciate casey Wood-working 
the county. ese certificates are printed on the same i AL ISR WU RUAN 6 50:46 aicldie.e's Sbicawak i 
died aah itn Same ef agglicetion. and aie aseulo- MISS KATHERINE SAPPINGTON.......... Receiver hea abbas cinta -++ Shoemaking 
panied by full directioris for filling them out. Blank Academic Department. : filet attache nee sorrcinaie wets Sewing 
vane of Gen ag tage es information in ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B MISS BERTHA BILBEE...........55. Sewing, Assistant 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the : ae ee i 
pu neitied Gre acho g B. HOWARD SHARP MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....., { eit Boy 
MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
John P. Walker, M.A., MISS MARY D. TILSON Classes in Physical Culture. 
‘TRENTON, N. F. Superintendent. MISS MARY R. WOOD B. HOWARD SHARP E. LEON MILLER 


| C. RIBSAM & SONS, _ 
Nurserymen, & 2 


Florists and Seedsmen 


|Broad and Front Sts., 
| TRENTON, N. J. 


GET THE BEST | 


J. M. BURGNER 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MACHINE MADE BREAD 


No more baking in cellar. All made on 
ground floor, 


PACH BROS., 


Art Photographers, 
935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ia : 
A GOOD OIL HEATER |BIJFFALO 1901 _ J. M. ATWOOD, 


Is Bclgenmiinnyy > mogf te bringin ee N Dealer in 
Ss “| eater. NO 8m le ) | 
“odors. and vgs usin i a EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION Fish, Game and Oysters 
Price .25 and $5.00 
oteduld banana ean ais we can’t TEACH ERS OF THE DEAF ¥ 
gay SO Many good things about them. Come and | ) | 35 East Front St., Washing tc1Nz;1et 
eee them. UFMAN’S SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS | TRENTON, N. J. 
& 50. . ‘ | 
35 Lafayette Son" S* = | Platinum, $2.00; Carbon, $1.50; Silver, $1.25}. : 
Sent on receipt of price. Boi! < (eens 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


DO YOU KNOW | 
Se ee eer SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 


HOT TEL | Th e | The True American reTn00 SPORND. AMUSEMENTS: 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the | P b ‘ ’ Co 30 East State St., Trenton N. J. 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, Educated | u ° | : 


College Caps, &c. S A M U a L H E A T HH. 
33 EAST STATE 8T., TRENTON, N. J) D ea : 3 $| Printers 3 cae tomers 
Fee uetamhotialine sees Dias @ E : 
mei for THE SILENT WORKER. | 3 pou o , — - pactombsagg | 
‘ | is plain, It is the best. 5 " JN. Sd 
New Jersey Pitstory ircik tou do eee spr pes in a a 
(the ranks of the Educated. : — GO tO eee== 
sod Genealogy + specaty SUPPOSE 3 — CONVERY & WALKER, 
Craver’s Book Store, | .-—«sYOU -‘TRY IT A cE Be Pers dexseusrarany: wore el 
408 S. BROAD ST. | YEAR. | 4 D, Warren St, Cremtom °° “carpet in thincity, 


